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The Modern DESICCANT FOR DRYING CABLE SPLICES 
DRIERITE dries the Cable Splice by positive absorption of all 


moisture from wires, insulation, bandage and surfaces inside 
the sleeve. Application is easy and rapid. 


The snow-white granular DESICCANT is neither poisonous, cor- 
rosive nor abrasive, and does not evolve gas, fume or odor 
either in storage or in use. It eliminates all chance of fire, 
accident or discomfort to workmen or occupants of buildings. 


STANDARD PACKAGES 
Vg Pint Can ( 50 grams) 48 per Carton. 
Vy Pint Can (200 grams) 12 per Carton. 
1 Quart Can (800 grams) 12 per Carton. 


For sale by the Manufacturer and 
leading telephone supply houses. 


W. A. HAMMOND DRIERITE COMPANY 
XENIA, OHIO 











FUNDAMENTALS OF 


TELEPHONY 


By ARTHUR LEMUEL ALBERT 
Professor of Communication Engineering, Oregon Stace College 


374 pages, 51%4 x 814, 200 illustrations, $3.25 


This book tells how and why telephone apparatus and lines oper- 
ate as they do, covers the electrical theory and circuits with which 
every telephone worker should be familiar. It explains the phe- 
nomena of sound as they apply to telephony. It gives a practical 
knowledge of the functioning of transmitters, receivers, and other 
elements of telephone sets and systems, including modern manual 
and dial systems. It shows the requirements of local and toll 
transmission lines and how they are met, covering electrical meas- 
uring instruments, the measurements used in telephony, the prob- 
lems of interference in telephone circuits, and other topics, in a 
clear, well-illustrated, elementary treatment, especially arranged for 
the non-engineering reader. 


Check the data in these chapters 


. Direct-current Theory 9. Dial Telephone Systems 
2. Alternating-current Theory 10. Transmission over Circuits 
3. Electric Networks with Distributed Constants 

. Sound, Speech, and 11. Transmission over Circuits 

Hearing with Lumped Constants 

. Telephone Transmitters 12. Measurements in Telephony 

. Telephone Receivers 13. Inductive Interference 

. Telephone Sets 14. Telephone Repeaters and 

. Manual Telephone Systems Carrier Systems 


Order a Copy from 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 
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CONTRACTS 
TO 9 INCHES 


Not a Kink in a Carload. Subscribers prefer Kellogg Koiled Kords because they stay out of the way 


For these cords smoothly stretch out to 6 or 7 times their normal 9-inch contracted length . . . yet 
retract instantly in a short, neat spiral. This greatly lessens the chance of the cord tangling with 


other objects or catching under desk or table corners to damage the telephone. Kellogg Koiled 
Kords are an exclusive KELLOGG product which is available for prompt shipment. 


Play Safe! Use strong, durable Indiana Crapo 
Steel Strand. INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO, 
protects this rugged strand from corrosion with a 
heavy, ductile, tightly-bonded zinc coating, ap- 
plied by the famous Crapo Galvanizing Process. 


Glass Outlasts Wood! In spite of winter cold 
spring thaws and summer heat waves. Heming 
Insulators regularly outlast poles. Contr 
production by OW ENS-ILLINOIS GLASS ( 


assures uniformity and high strength. 





Sealed Against Trouble. Joints protected with Kester 


against service troubles. This solder by the KE 
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Rosin-Core Solder permanently sealed 


TER SOLDER COMPANY, with its non-com 


sive patented plastic rosin flux, is widely used by leading manufacturers of communication eq"? 


ment to eliminate high-resistance joints and intermittent open-and-closed circuits. 
long-lasting connections throughout your telephone system 


LINE UP. WITH Kellogg FOR 
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SUPPLIES 


SMALL COMPANIES 
HELP THEMSELVES 


VIDENCE that small Independent telephone companies are beginning 
to recognize the interest the industry is taking in helping them 
improve their present operating and financial condition is the fact 

that more and more of them are taking steps to help themselves by joining 


their telephone associations. 


For some months now, in its editorial effort to persuade the larger 
telephone companies, associations, manufacturers and state regulatory 
commissions to lend a hand to the smaller companies, TELEPHONY has 
pointed out to the latter companies that, if they were to expect assistance 
from other units of the industry, they must act to help themselves. Associa- 
tion membership is one of the first and most important steps for those 


companies to take in aiding their own cause. 


A survey we have conducted among associations reveals that from 
June 30, 1943, to July 1, 1944, out of a total of 32 associations, including 
USITA, 26 reported a gain of 257 new members; four reported no gain 


and two failed to answer our questionnaire. 


Following is a breakdown of the 257 new association company 


members which indicates that small companies constitute the big part of 
the gain: 


Size of Number of 
Company Companies 
1 to 550 stations 
551 to 1,000 stations 
1,001 to 5,000 stations 
Over 5,000 stations 


Small Independent telephone companies which do not join their asso- 
ciations retard their own opportunities for progress, and certainly their 
failure to take this small step in their own behalf does not engender 


sympathy or assistance from others in the industry. 


Associations can be of inestimable value to small companies, and every 
company is able to pay the nominal dues for association membership. 
With the associations and other units in the industry taking a live interest 
in the problems of small companies, it behooves such companies to co- 
operate with the associations by sending in their applications for member- 
ship immediately. Any company desiring the name and address of its state 
association can obtain this information by writing TELEPHONY. 
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Me War Calls Go Through 


In a recent article in ‘Public Utilities Fortnightly," of which this is a reprint, the author pays 

tribute to that great army of soldiers of the public service, a mobilization mustered not by 

government order or military fiat, but by the rich tradition of devotion and loyalty which 
dwells in the heart of every man and woman who is a soldier of that gallant army. 


By CHARLES F. MASON 


President, United States Independent Telephone Association 


pation of the European invasion 

or liberation has been relieved 
to some extent, it is permissible, per- 
haps, to consider some of the work, 
plans and deeds that went into the 
critical war period which preceded that 
historic event of a bare month ago. 


Ni: THAT the tension and antici- 


The true and complete story, how- 
ever, of the telephone industry’s par- 
ticipation in the war effort cannot be 
told now and may never be told. There 
are three reasons why: 

(1) The telephone industry does 
not seek special credit or recognition 
for what it regards as its plain duty 
to the national defense and welfare; 
(2) the job is not done yet by any 
means; (3) obvious reasons of mili- 
tary security. 


But we can talk a little about people 
—telephone people, who have remained 
at their posts on the home front and in 
the fighting areas to see that war calls 
get through. 

We hear every day of sacrifices— 
some heroic and spectacular, some 
routine and long-suffering, and some 
taken for granted. The last-named 
classification would probably include 
the performance of thousands of tele- 
phone employes who have worked long 
hours, foregone week-ends and impor- 
tant holidays such as Christmas and 
New Year’s, who have stayed up all 
night on short notice during fires and 
floods and sleet storms so the rest of us 
could continue to enjoy uninterrupted 
service. 


Offhand, this may seem a small 
thing compared with the doings of the 
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heroes in the foxholes. But when we 
stop to think that it has been going 
on for years, in peace and war, and will 
continue to go on, it commands our 
wholesome respect. These telephone op- 
erators, linemen and other workers are 
truly the modern soldiers of service. 
Their devotion to duty is more than 
ever important during this critical 
period when public utilities of all 
classes must bear the double burden 
of serving the war effort as well as 
the normal civilian demand. 


We may well be impressed also by 
the intelligent planning for such peak- 
load periods as can be anticipated. A 
chart of the tremendous increase in 
telephone conversations in continental 
United States during the past two and 





Cc. F. MASON 


a half war years as compared with 
preceding years, clearly shows that 
there has been a double burden—a 
burden of war traffic—superimposed on 
top of the normal load. 

Exact statistical breakdown of war 
traffic, as compared with what might 
be called normal traffic, would prob- 
ably be difficult to determine even if it 
were permissible to divulge such fig- 
ures. But the total rise in telephone 
conversation on both the Bell System 
and Independent lines clearly tells the 
story—war is on the wires. 

The advent of war, despite the best 
planning by the best brains in the tele- 
phone industry, brought peak loads and 
other operating problems which could 
not possibly have been anticipated. For 
example, take that generally pleasant 
Sunday afternoon of December 7, 1941, 
which has since gone down as one of 
the blackest days of our national his- 
tory. It was still 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing in San Francisco. The telephone 
operators in that city were handling 
a normal traffic of transpacific calls to 
our various possessions, including the 
Philippines, the Hawaiian Islands, and 
from thence to other points in the 
Asiatic waters, including Tokyo. 

It was early in the morning in the 
seemingly peaceful city of Honolulu, 
served by the Mutual Telephone Co., 4 
member of the Independent telephone 
industry. Normal Sunday morning 
traffic along this route is relatively 
modest. Suddenly, there came from 
Honolulu the electrifying message that 
the Japanese had bombed Pearl Harbor. 
In a matter of minutes it was on the 
radio broadcasting stations. Immedi- 
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ately a tidal wave of calls swamped 
the San Francisco exchange. Shortly 
after that, just about every other tele- 
phone exchange in the United States 
and Canada was similarly swamped. 

These calls varied from attempts by 
friends, neighbors and relatives to pass 
on the news, to tragic efforts of some 
on the mainland to communicate with 
their loved ones in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. Naturally, of course, there was 
a tremendous ground swell of military 
and official communication; demands 
from the press, radio and other news- 
gathering agencies for more details. 

Within a half hour after that first 
message broke, thousands of telephone 
operators all over the country appeared 
voluntarily at their switchboards. It 
was the same with male technicians, 
testers. They knew they would be 
needed. It was unnecessary to summon 
them. Without a word they canceled 
their plans for a Sunday afternoon of 
recreation and quietly but quickly be- 
gan to arrive in increasingly large 
numbers at their posts of duty. 

Here, indeed, was a moving demon- 
stration of a great mobilization of that 
modern army of soldiers of the public 
service —a mobilization mustered, not 
by government order or military fiat, 
but by the rich tradition of devotion 
and loyalty which dwells in the heart 
of every man and woman who is a 
soldier of that gallant army. 

The Pearl Harbor disaster found the 
telephone industry of the United States 
organized pretty well in other respects 
under plans prepared months in ad- 
vance by the Army Signal Corps. 

Information centers had been set up 
at key points so that aircraft warning 
organizations could be swung into ac- 
tion upon immediate notice. Parallel 
lines were already in place in our 
coastal and border areas to protect our 
war industry cities and military and 
naval establishments from the dangers 
of surprise bombardment. Such sur- 
prise bombardment might well have 
crippled our war effort at the outset 
if the enemy had had the determination, 
resourcefulness, and facilities to follow 
up the Pearl Harbor attack with 
further bombing activities on the main- 
land. 

True, these attacks never material- 
ized, but it would be a grave mistake 
to say that such precautions were in 
vain or unnecessary. On the contrary, 
it might well be that the principal de- 
terring element was the enemy’s knowl- 
edge that once the initial shock of Pearl] 
Harbor had passed, America was or- 
ganized and alert with her communi- 
cation facilities prepared for any emer- 
gency, and that she had the ability to 
strike back and vigorously defend her 
home front. 
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The Chief Signal Officer recently awarded his Certificate of Appreciation to the Kansas Telephone 
Association at Kansas City, Kan. COL. RICHARD T. SCHOLSBERG (right), Signal Officer, Omaha, 
Neb., presented the certificate to SAMUEL TUCKER, president of the Kansas association. 


Such was the fruit of precise and 
careful plans which had been worked 
out to the last detail by telephone men 
sitting at tables and desks with Army 
and naval officers in Washington, New 
York, Los Angeles and other key 
points. Within two hours after the 
Jap attack, lines which had been built 
but dead for many months sprang into 
activity at a given signal. Mobile tele- 
phone circuits were set up and rolling 
over the countryside. The day after 
Pearl Harbor, thousands upon thou- 
sands of messages between military 
personnel were being handled in and 
out of telephone exchanges over cir- 
cuits which had not existed 24 hours 
before. 

Over radiotelephone circuits, Amer- 
ica talked with our brave citizens de- 
fending the Philippine Islands up to 
the point of surrender. Over similar 
circuits out of Washington, the state 
department and the executive offices 
talked, and are still talking, with Euro- 
pean, African and Latin-American 
capitals and other cities of our allies— 
exchanging the tremendously important 
day-to-day messages which gave diplo- 
matic birth to, and shaped up in full 
fighting form, the victorious combina- 
tion which has come to be known today 
as the United Nations. 

In Washington, D. C., alone, served 
by the Bell system, a veritably new 
city of communication facilities has 
been built on top of the already elabo- 
rate and modern telephone facilities 
which the nation’s capital had before 
the war. The Pentagon building, largest 
office building in the world, which 
houses the U. S. Army brain work and 


paper work, is a city in itself. Render- 
ing telephone service to the Pentagon is 
especially complicated by the fact that 
it lies in Arlington county, Virginia, 
across the broad Potomac river from 
the city of Washington proper. This 
naturally meant extra engineering 
problems in terms of cable work. And 
it was just one of the jobs in Wash- 
ington which the telephone industry 
took in its stride. 

Likewise, our great Independent tele- 
phone industry has responded in a 
number of areas to the special needs of 
the armed forces in establishing facili- 
ties for camps which literally had to 
be constructed overnight. It is roughly 
estimated that over 100 central station 
switchboards, serving from six to seven 
times as many locations, have been in- 
stalled and operated by Independent 
telephone companies throughout the 
United States for Army installations 
alone. 

The Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., with home offices at Tarboro, N. C., 
is typical of the manner in which Inde- 
pendent telephone companies responded 
to the call of the armed forces for 
prompt, adequate and complete war 
service. Here was a company already 
heavily involved, at relatively great ex- 
pense, in the installation of facilities to 
handle toll traffic which had become 
very heavy in that area— even before 
America went to war. 

Some government officials are known 
to have expressed concern over the pos- 
sibility that this one company might be 
committing itself beyond its financial 
resources to take care of relatively tem- 
porary traffic conditions. Yet, on top 
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of that, the Carolina Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.,° installed and operated ex- 
tensive facilities entirely for such mili- 
tary establishments as Camp Branch 
and Camp Davis, the Quartermaster 
Market Center at Fayetteville, and the 
Maxton Army airfield. Fortunately, the 
operating experience of this company 
indicates that the valor of its manage- 
ment will eventually be economically 
vindicated. 


Another Independent, the Peninsular 
Telephone Co., of Tampa, Fla., has its 
area practically honeycombed with mili- 
tary establishments of various kinds. 
Likewise, The Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., is serv- 
ing an airfield, an ordnance depot, and 
an Army air camp, all of impressive 
proportions. This is in addition to han- 
dling the swollen war traffic of the im- 
portant industrial city of Fort Wayne. 

In the West, Associated Telephone 
Co., Ltd., California Water & Telephone 
Co. and several other Independents 
throughout the Pacific coastal and gulf 
regions are performing similar service 
for numerous airfields, depots, camps, 
and so forth, in California, Texas and 
New Mexico. Reasons of military 
security forbid the description of the 
nature and caliber of these installations 
and, in some instances, even the iden- 
tification of their locations. 


But the fact is, they were built 
when the country called for them by 
an industry that did not hesitate a split 
second to invest heavily in facilities 
carrying a high degree of war risk, and 
which, in most instances, will be elimi- 
nated after the war. 


Obviously, the great telephone manu- 
facturing industry, both Bell and Inde- 
pendent, have had to play their compo- 
nent parts in supplementing these war 
activities of the operating telephone 
companies. In addition, they have ex- 
panded their operations for direct pro- 
duction of defense and combat materiel 
to such an extent that the making of 
normal telephone plant equipment has 
fallen off to a fraction of their work 
and has, to a large degree, been termi- 
nated altogether in order to conserve 
critical materials for such direct war 
production. 


Out of the laboratories of these 
manufacturers have come marvels of 
electronic improvement which will make 
postwar communication better than 
ever in a nation which always did have 
the best and cheapest telephone service 
in the world. We read in the war news 
of the miracles performed by radar, 
based on years of research and experi- 
mentation in electronics by many of the 
leading scientists in the United States 
and England. A few years ago such 
marvels were unbelievable. 
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Best Story of the Week— 
What's Yours? 

A Bell company form, No. 5202 
— Confirmation of Order for 
Telephone Service, was sent ad- 
dressed to a major in the Army who 
was going to have a telephone in- 
stalled in his home, located only 
a few blocks from the Bell office. 
The letter, somehow, was missent 
to a lieutenant somewhere in the 
South Pacific, bearing the same 
name as the major. The lieuten- 
ant replied: 


South Pacific, 
November 22, 1943. 
“Greetings: 

“In reply to your enclosed let- 
ter, I am not a major but a poor 
destitute second lieutenant, with 
no promotion in sight. 

“I don’t have a telephone, never 
did, and wouldn’t have any use 
for one if I did. I haven’t $5.85. 

“Things must be tough in Or- 
lando when you dun some poor 
pilot for somebody else’s bill. 

“If you have a nice secretary 
that would care to correspond with 
me about the qualities of the tel- 
ephone system, I would appreciate 
it and might be interested. Bru- 
nettes preferred, about 18 to 25. 

“When I get my majority I will 
pay all expenses for installing one 
here for me. 

Sincere sympathy, 
(Signed) Lt. Dean Vanderhoff.” 











Today the principle of radar has 
been employed not only for its sensa- 
tional aircraft warning and air-to-navi- 
gation characteristics, but for numer- 
ous artillery and other combat chores 
which cannot, for obvious reasons, be 
described. Precision items, ranging in 
size from a 10-cent piece to a medium 
tank, have been turned out and sent 
to war by the telephone manufacturing 
industry. And from all reports from 
the fronts, these products are doing 
their jobs well and spreading defeat 
and dismay to the enemy. 

It was early in March, 1942, that 
the Chief Signal Officer of the Army 
voiced the need of a telephone line for 
military purposes to connect the United 
States with Alaska. First a prelimi- 
nary survey was ordered to determine 
the feasibility of such a project. Then 
a reconnaissance was made by an officer 
of the Chief Signal Office from Edmon- 
ton (Canada) to Fairbanks (Alaska) 
along the then proposed Alaska-Cana- 
dian highway. It was decided that a 
telephone line was practical and that 
the type of construction should be such 
as to provide the maximum number of 
communication channels with a mini- 
mum number of physical circuits. To- 
day that line—the longest single tele- 





phone line in the world—is an accom. 
plished fact. It links our great teryj- 
tory of Alaska for purposes of military 
security and war communications to the 
mother country of continental United 
States. 


The newspapers have already carried 
numerous stories of the heart-breaking 
physical task-of stringing this wire 
through hundreds of miles of wilder. 
ness. Arctic temperatures, baffling 
muskeg. It was a job well done by the 
Army Signal Corps with equipment 
made in America—the same kind of 
equipment, for the most part, which 
goes into ordinary long distance tele- 
phone service. 


Furthermore, a great proportion of 
the enlisted and commissioned person- 
nel of this same Army Signal Corps (as 
well as the Army Engineers, and of 
course the Navy and Marine Corps) 
are drawn from the ranks of the tele 
phone industry. Many of the boys who 
were running drop wire right around 
the old home town in the United States 
only a couple of years ago are now 
doing the same thing today on the 
shell-torn fields of Italy, Normandy 
and in the Pacific areas. 


The telephone industry at home has 
gotten along without them as best it 
could. The number of blue stars which 
are totaled on the red bordered service 
flags of the Bell and Independent indus- 
tries combined throughout the United 
States is in the neighborhood of 60,000 
and still increasing. The number of 
golden stars is already in the hundreds 
and, unfortunately, they also will in- 
crease until the day of final victory and 
peace. 


Back home the industry has called on 
retired old-timers, asking them to come 
back. Inside, office workers are “‘doubl- 
ing in brass.” Legs stiffened with age 
or lack of practice have once more 
donned spurs and climbed poles. Some- 
how the industry is carrying the double 
burden on the home front with less 
manpower and overextended woman 
power. 


But the thought and hope which 
spurs us all on is the day when the 
old-timer and stay-at-home fellow, such 
as this writer, can welcome the khaki- 
clad and blue-clad youngsters back to 
their old jobs which are waiting for 
them. When that happy day arrives, 
the telephone industry has great plans 
for the youngsters and the older em- 
ployes alike—plans to build the biggest 
and best communications service for 
the best and bravest public on earth. 


Yes, the telephone industry, includ- 
ing both Bell and Independent branches, 
has postwar plans—plans for the time 
when the bright torch of public service 
can be handed over to the eager and 
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gallant youth returning to civilian em- 
ployment. It has plans to reward a 
patient and sporting public which has 
put up with some necessary inconve- 
niences during the war. These incon- 
yeniences, such as the inability of com- 
panies in some areas to take on new 
civilian subscribers without delay, stem 
fram the need to conserve materials 
and manpower required in the total 
mobilization of the nation’s resources 
for the war effort. The result has been 
a shortage in available telephone in- 
struments and, in some areas, a short- 
age in central office and outside plant 
capacity—shortages incurred in carry- 
ing out the limitation orders and other- 
wise cooperating with the great work 
of the Office of War Utilities of the 
War Production Board. 

Inability to spare materials or man- 
power for customary maintenance and 
expansion of plant facilities have also 
resulted in many telephone companies 
skimping along as best they can until 
the day of peace and plenty returns. 
Right now the telephone industry is 
proud to “make do” and skimp because 
it means more punch for our boys 
across the seas. It is proud of its ability 
to render normal or ever-so-near nor- 
mal service despite these physical limi- 
tations. It is proud to do without frills 
and fresh paint, so to speak, for the 
time being. For such a cause, as the 
old song goes, “It ain’t no sin, to take 
off your skin, and dance around in your 
bones.” 

But the telephone industry has no 
intention of letting its plant slide down 
the hill or go without the most scrupu- 
lous attention one minute longer than 





Dear Applicant: 


appreciation of same. 


avoidable shortages and delays. 





GULF STATES TELEPHONE COMPANY 
General Offices: Tyler, Texas 


Our local manager reports receipt of your application for telephone 
service and we want to take this opportunity of expressing to you our 


We are very anxious to install your telephone and we are in hopes that 
the war situation will permit the War Production Board to release some 
telephone equipment for civilian use and permit installations for all 
classes of users in the very near future.In the meantime, we sincerely 
hope that you will understand and bear with us during these days of un- 


GULF STATES TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Yours very truly, 











In an effort to acquaint the public with the difficulties of operations caused by material shortages, 
the Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler, Tex., issues a card as illustrated above to subscribers whose 
applications for service are being held in abeyance. The statement is printed on an ordinary 


necessary. For this reason it has ac- 
cumulated a vast backlog of work to be 
done when there are willing hands to 
do it. Responsible officials of the Bell 
System have estimated that that or- 
ganization will spend as much as a bil- 
lion dollars for the rehabilitation and 
expansion of that system in the imme- 
diate postwar period. It has already 
announced plans for the building of 
6,000 to 7,000 miles of coaxial cables 
suitable for transmitting hundreds of 
telephone conversations, as well as tele- 
vision programs, over a single pair of 
conductors. It has also already an- 
nounced experiments for radio relay 





RATE INCREASES IN ORDER 


penny postal card. 


of telephone messages over a series of 
booster towers between New York and 
Boston. 

The Independent industry likewise 
will spend millions of dollars making 
its subscribers forget that there ever 
was a moment’s delay in getting a new 
telephone or changing an old one. Yes, 
there are bright and happy days ahead 
when it will be possible to have a tele- 
phone in every room in the house, any 
color the subscriber desires, and dozens 
of other special features and special 
services which have always character- 
ized the promotional spirit of this most 
promising industry. 


“It appears evident that telephone rates are quite well frozen in spite of the fact that the 
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costs of operation resulting from heavy tax burden, higher labor and material costs, cannot 
be offset by the revenue from a greater volume of traffic over limited plant facilities. Further- 
more, while rates for telephone service generally have not increased but rather have decreaséd, 
the cost of commodities has risen. Industry, agriculture and labor have been allowed adjust- 
ments to take care of the increased costs of operation and living conditions, but not so with 
the telephone industry. While the rates for telephone service have not increased, but in the case 
of long distance service have decreased, still telephone service is not rationed. Very few indus- 
tries can make claim to this statement. 


“While it is commendatory for our regulatory body to point out that the rates for utility 
services have not increased, as a contrast to other industries, even though it is indisputable 
that costs of rendering service have, it is certainly inevitable that a point will be reached 
where telephone rates will have to be increased for a number of Independent telephone com- 
panies or serious impairment to the service will be the eventual consequence. In order to 
render adequate and satisfactory telephone service, it is necessary that each operating telephone 
company remain in a healthy condition financially and, in order to do so, it must receive rates 
for its service which will provide sufficient revenue to adequately compensate its labor, provide 
funds for rehabilitating its plant and leave a fair return on the plant investment to attract new 
capital.—Louis H. Meyer, Johnstown, N. Y., President, New York State Telephone Association. 


SHOWS PUBLIC WILL PAY FOR 
Good Jelephone Sorwice 


WNERS and managers of small 
O telephone companies who state 

that it is impossible to get sub- 
scribers to approve increased rates for 
improved telephone service may find 
the activities of C. C. Pearce, manager 
of the Farmers Telephone Co., Inc., 
Riceville, lowa, an exchange of slightly 
over 500 stations, interesting and en- 
lightening. Readers of TELEPHONY are 
well acquainted with Mr. Pearce’s phil- 
osophy of rendering telephone service, 
as we have published articles presenting 
some of his sound principles. (TELEPH- 
ONY, June 17, page 14.) 

Mr. Pearce writes that his company 
has just made effective a second rate 
increase in a little more than three 
and one-half years. On January 1, 
1941, the company’s rates were in- 
creased 25 cents per month on all 
classes of service. On July 1 of this 
year they were raised again. The new 
and old rates are as follows: 


Old Rates New Rates 


Business ...... $2.50 $3.00 
Residence ..... 1.50* 1.75* 
Residence ..... 2.00** 2.00** 
Rural, grounded 1.50 1.75 
Rural, metallic. 1.50 2.00 
Extensions .... 50 75 
*Wall 
**Handsets 


Mr. Pearce states that all service in 
town is one-party only and that rural 
subscribers, served over metallic lines, 
will be furnished handsets for the 
above rates as soon as they are avail- 
able. He also says that all rural lines 
will be made metallic as soon as war 
restrictions on materials are rescinded. 

He reports the company is planning 
to construct a new central office build- 
ing and to install new central office 
equipment after the war. 

Mr. Pearce is a believer in the policy 
that if you give a good grade of service 
to subscribers, they will pay adequate 
rates for the service. In his letters to 
subscribers announcing the rate in- 
crease, Mr. Pearce explained the opera- 
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tions of the company pretty much in 
detail and told how much per station 
plant improvements had cost during 
the past few years, and how much it 
actually cost per telephone to render 
service, all of which clearly showed 
the public that the Farmers Telephone 
Co. needed and deserved a slight in- 
crease in rates. 

In his letters, he also revealed that it 
was almost certain that amendments 
would be made to the federal Wage & 
Hour Law which would increase mate- 
rially the company’s operating ex- 
penses. (He had in mind the recent 
order providing for a 40-cent hourly 
wage rate.) He also called attention 
to the increase in federal and local 
taxes, which had placed a burden upon 
the company. 

He brought to the attention of sub- 
scribers the fact that, in spite of efforts 
to hold down inflation, they are paying 
more for many items than they paid a 
few years ago, and explained to them 
that telephone rates cannot remain 
stable when all costs of operation are 
rising. 

In announcing the new rates, Mr. 
Pearce explained that, for these rates, 
all business subscribers will be fur- 


nished common battery handsets; sub- 
scribers of wall telephones will be fur- 
nished steel hotel-type common battery 
sets, and, as stated above, rural sub- 
scribers on metallic lines will be fur- 
nished with handset telephones as soon 
as such equipment is available. 

Explaining the increased rates, Mr. 
Pearce promised his subscribers that 
his company “will continue to make 
improvements until you have the best 
telephone service and equipment it 
is possible to provide.” Although he 
has been in the telephone business for 
only a few years, he has injected into 
the operations of the Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. sound ideas and practices 
that are used in other businesses—and 
apparently they have been successful. 

As to the reaction of subscribers to 
the rate increase, Mr. Pearce stated, 
“They have now paid for the second 
month at the new rates and I don’t 
believe more than a half-dozen sub- 
scribers have mentioned them. They 
just come in and pay as if the rates 
had never been changed. In fact, we 
have seven more telephones than we 
had on July 1.” 

He states that, while he believes his 
company has the finest of public rela- 





through error. 





THANK YOU! 


On June first we asked everyone to please call by number. 
with over 2000 calls through our Riceville board we only had three peo- 
ple who tried to place calls by giving the name. 
management wish to extend their thanks for this fine co-operation, and 
we shall strive to continue to show our appreciation by giving you the 
best telephone service that we possibly can. 


The following names and numbers were omitted from the directory 
Please add them to vour copy. 


ANDERLICK, N. A. .........-. 34-F-21 
RR TEE sedseseesesececcad 67R3 
KALT’S VARIETY STORE ...... 9-F-12 
MINNIS, ALVIN .............- 37-F-12 


Today 


The operators and 











Postal sent to Riceville subscribers thanking them for calling by number. 
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tions, he never misses an opportunity 
to keep them that way. Regarding 
rural service, he is a firm believer in 
the policy of making telephone service 
so valuable and so good that all farmers 
will want it. In this connection, for 
several days he postponed mailing the 
letter announcing his new rates to rural 
subscribers until a period of cloudy and 
rainy days had passed because, as he 
states, “A few days of nice sunshine 
always make the farmers feel better.” 

Many managers of small telephone 
exchanges have been heard to exclaim 
that it is impossible to get subscribers 
in small towns to call by number rather 
than by the name of the called sub- 
scriber. Mr. Pearce does not believe in 
this theory, because, by intelligent ef- 
fort, he has practically eliminated the 
“calling by name” practice in Riceville. 
Mr. Pearce tells his story as follows: 

“Our exchange, like many others of 
similar size, has been one in which 
people have always thought that num- 
bers were something with which to 
identify automobiles, because for a long 
time our operators have received such 
requests as: 


‘Ring the hatchery that hatches duck 
eggs.’ 

‘Ring the Burkes that live on the 
corner.’ 

‘Ring the Foster that keeps his ac- 
count in the national bank.’ 

‘Ring the produce company which 
pays the highest prices.’ 

‘Ring the Womack that married 
Bessie Marsh.’ 


“We decided this practice had to 
come to an end, so when our 1944 di- 
rectory was printed, it carried the 
phrase, ‘Always Call by Number,’ in red 
color along the cover margin. In addi- 
tion, each subscriber was sent a cir- 
cular, printed in color, stating the ne- 
cessity for subscribers to help the 
operators conserve time and effort by 
calling by number, thereby improving 
service. Also, a one-cent postal card, 
thanking subscribers for their coopera- 
tion in eliminating calling by name, 
was sent to each subscriber. 

“We had planned to let the operators 
use the phrase, ‘Would you please look 
up that number for me?’ but this was 
unnecessary, as the favorable response 
to our request was almost 100 per cent 
immediately after we circularized the 
subscribers.” 

Mr. Pearce believes that this justi- 
fies his theory that, if a telephone com- 
pany leans over backwards to serve 
subscribers, they, in turn, will do al- 
most anything which the company tries 
to accomplish for the promotion of 
better telephone service. 

Always alert to be of service to his 
company’s subscribers, Mr. Pearce re- 
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ALWAYS CALL 
BY NUMBER 


Today our operators are busier than ever before. 
They handle more calls per minute than we formerly 
thought possible. We know that you too are mighty busy 
these days and that you naturally want the best telephone 
service possible. In order that you may help us do that 
we ask that everyone observe the following rules in plac- 
ing calls: 





(1) Look up the number. 


(2) Give the number promptly to the oper- 
ator. 


(3) If you do not find the party’s number 
listed that you wish to call, ask the oper- 
ator for that number and write it down 
so you will have it handy next time. 


We go to much expense and effort to provide you with 
a new telephone directory each year. 


The prominent merchants have paid to have their list- 
ings displayed in a manner that will make it easy for you 
to find them. 


We have many thousands of dollars invested in tele- 
phone plant and equipment. 


Our employees have had many years of experience in 
telephone work. 


Yet with all the above it is impossible for us to give 
you the best in telephone service unless you do your part 
and ALWAYS CALL BY NUMBER. 





Farmers Telephone Co. 


“IT ISN’T HOME WITHOUT A PHONE” 


We want to say THANKS to those many subscribers 
who have always called by number in the past.. 





cently announced a plan whereby the 


forming the citizens in and around 
Riceville of the surrender of Germany. Germany has surrendered. 
The following story in the Riceville 
Recorder tells of Mr. Pearce’s plan: 


“Always ready to be of extra service 


Insert in Riceville telephone directory asking subscribers to call by number. 


(Please turn to page 39) 





to the community which it serves, the 
company will be instrumental in in- local telephone company has made 
plans to notify the entire community 
the minute that word is received that 


“Through correspondence with radio 
station WMT at Waterloo, they have 


E HAVE a letter from Ira S. 
VY sore of the Armour (S. D.) 
Telephone Co. in which he re- 


fers to a picture, showing the use of 
two-strain insulators to dead end wires 
on a right angle corner, which ap- 
peared on page 35 of the May 27 issue 
of TELEPHONY. Mr. Burnett states that 
he makes use of this method, however, 
he uses only one strain insulator on a 
corner. We are inclined to consider 
this idea satisfactory for we can re- 
member when two guys were used on 
similar corners, although one is usually 
considered adequate now except in cases 
where there are excessive strains. 


* * * 


Good plant records have recently 
been neglected in the general Inde- 
pendent telephone field. This is wrong 
because good records save both time 
and money. It is advisable to get rec- 
ords in good condition at present so 
they may be used in connection with 
expansion and rearrangement plans 
which must be met by many companies 
in the postwar period. 


cd oe *x 


Present indications are that there 
will be more consulting engineers 
available to the Independent telephone 
industry after the war than there have 
been at any time in the past. There 
is no doubt that these men will render 
a most valuable service especially to 
smaller companies that cannot afford 
to maintain an engineering department 
of their own. The cost for this service 
will be nominal and companies will 
find that the service of a technical con- 
sultant results in considerable savings. 


* * * 


Storage batteries are extremely crit- 


ical at the present time. The ones you 
now have in your exchange may be 
required to carry the load for some 
time before they can be replaced. When 


you notice the first indication of 
trouble or even a slight falling off in 
capacity, it is a good idea to consult 
the manufacturer of your battery. 
Often a little attention and perhaps 
some changes in charging or mainte- 
nance practices may extend the ordi- 
nary life of a storage battery consider- 


ably. 
* * &* 


We have received information on a 
public address system whereby five or 
more programs and direct current sup- 
ply is furnished, from a centrally lo- 
cated amplifier to loud speakers over 
a single pair of wires. A switch at the 
speaker permits a listener to select the 
program desired. This equipment is 
comparatively simple, however, it is 
doubtful if it will ever prove highly 
desirable due to the fact that the short 
distances usually involved make the 
provision of additional physical circuits 


cheaper. 
* * 


Tree trimming to provide line clear- 
ance is being sadly neglected in most 
localities these days which probably is 
the result of the manpower shortage. 
In our opinion this is false economy 
because trees in an open wire, or cable 
line, if neglected, often make trouble 
which causes service interruptions, and 
repairs require the expenditure of not 
only manpower, but also of critical 


material. 
* + < 


The Japs in the Pacific have had a 
taste of our PT boats and the Germans 
have felt the sting of our light mos- 
quito bombers. Both of these instru- 





ments of war are fabricated from ply- 
wood bonded with resins. Plywood has 
also been used extensively for switch- 
board cabinets and instrument cases, 
This miracle “baby” of the lumber in- 
dustry began in a small door factory 
on the Pacific Coast in 1905. 


ok * * 


Research in electronics has made 
possible a device which reproduces 
roadway signals before the eyes of en- 
gineers and firemen on panels inside 
their cabs. This is one of the foremost 
safety devices in railroading. 


* BA “% 


Recently new soap dispensers were 
installed in the men’s rest rooms in 
our office building. These shiny nickel 
and polished glass fixtures carry the 
name of a nationally advertised soap 
and are supposed to dispense a granu- 
lated variety of this soap. The only 
trouble with this gadget is that it does 
not dispense. It depends upon gravity 
feed, becomes clogged, and washers are 
forced to go soapless most of the time. 
It would seem that a soap manufac- 
turer would insist on a “sure fire,” 
positive feed dispenser, or dispense with 
the gadget entirely. 

Some telephone companies are just 
as lax in their operations. Many install 
pay-stations in dark, difficult-to-reach 
corners, and often in unlighted and 
improperly ventilated booths and then 
complain that they do not receive 4 
proper return on their investment. 
Certainly no one wants to use a dark 
booth and will avoid it except as 4 
last resort. On the other hand, a pay- 
station booth of modern design, prop- 
erly lighted, equipped with a fan for 
ventilation and with a neat sign plainly 
displayed is sure to pay big dividends. 
A pay-station of this type is also 4 
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@ Engineered for top performance and con- 
structed with skilled precision, the Cook Type 
R Sub-Station Protector is "Right." Men who 
have bought the Type R Protector, telephone 
engineers and maintenance men who have ex- 
amined them and used them will tell you how 
the R can take quick, rough handling and sub- 
scriber abuse without danger of breakage. They 
will tell you about the Type R and its depend- 


able operation when danger strikes. 


The Type RO, as illustrated, is for outside 
mounting and is equipped with a bracket and 
heavy zinc weather hood. The Type RI (without 


hood) is for inside mounting. 


The Type R Sub-Station Protector Mounting 
has a higher resistance to breakage from the 
shocks of severe electrical discharges. They are 
equipped with heavy studs for connecting drop 
wires and ground. All structural parts, and the 
heavy hood and bracket of the Type RO are 
grounded. 














The TRANS-MOUNT SYSTEM 


The Type R is a part of the Cook Trans-Mount 
System of Protection and Distribution. The 
Trans-Mount System is composed of the 
Type R Sub-Station Protector, The Type T 
Main Distributing Frame, the Type S-20 Pole 
Cable Terminal, the Type U Utility Sub- 
Station Protector, the Type UA-20 Aerial 
to Underground Terminal and the Type IT-20 
and Type TN-20 Interior Cable Terminal 
Vaults, all using the Type H Protector Unit. 
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required to meet specific needs. 


These are considered good basic signals and may be added to or modified as required to meet specific 


local conditions. 





fan) 
‘ ~ 
TAKE UP , 
OR GO AHEAD Q) EAUTION 
HORIZONTAL CONDUCTORS 
+ . . . . . 


@ ® 


(1) This signal is used to indicate the 
direction of pull. Faster or slower motions 
of this signal are used to indicate speeds 
other than caution or slow speeds. Where 
there is a choice of conductors to be 
pulled, this signal is given with one of the 
indicating signals Nos. 7 to 12 inclusive. 
(2) This signal always follows either No. 1 
or No. 4 and is an indication of slow speed 





STANDARD LINE SIGNALS 


Manual signals to indicate the direction of pull, speeds and stop are necessary for line construction 
work such as wire stringing. The signals shown in the accompanying illustration, taken from Copperweld 
grounding notes of October, 1943, are standard with some telephone companies and can be modified as 


a & 


| ep 


Q) sToP 


(4) SLACK OFF 


(S) au on 


VERTICAL CONDUCTORS 


© 


ARROW SHOWS CONDUCTOR INDICATED 


for caution. This signal must be given con- 
tinuously while the pull is being made at 
slow speed and is to be terminated by 
giving either the No. 1 or No. 4 (depend- 
ing on direction or No. 3 signal). (4) 
This signal is used to indicate the direction 
of pull and is used in slacking or lowering 
as No. 1 is used for taking up. (7-12) 
These signals are always used in connec- 


2 
@® TAKE UP 
© CUT LOOSE 
° ° 4 LOWER 


f 


(5) stop 


tion with either No. 1 or No. 4 and are 
given at the same time as either No. 1 or 
No. 4. In using No. 10, No. 11, and No. 
12, the man's arm on the wire side to be 
pulled is used for the indicating signal. 
(13-15) These signals are to be used only 
when the signalman is within 50 feet of the 


truck operator. 





good advertisement for any progressive 
telephone company. 


* + ¥* 


All telephone engineers do not agree 
that carrier equipment will ever be 
used extensively in the Independent 
field. This reasoning is based on the 
fact that distances are comparatively 
short and that physical circuits are 
cheaper to install and maintain than 
carrier frequency equipment. This may 
be true in the average “ Independent 
exchange. However, we are of the 
opinion that some carrier equipment, 
perhaps single channel, should be avail- 
able in each and every exchange to 
provide additional facilities when re- 
quired to meet emergency conditions. 


* a * 


There has been available for some 
time an attachment which may be con- 
nected to a dial telephone and used to 
dial frequently-called numbers. The 
numbers to be called are set up on this 
machine and dialing is accomplished by 
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merely pushing a lever. The number 
desired is selected by setting a pointer. 
This equipment has been available for 
many years, but has never proved overly 
popular. We predict that it will come 
into general use after the war due to 
its time saving qualities. 


* ao 


The methods used to string wires on 
floors by some telephone companies are 
anything but good practice. We were 
in an office the other day where wiring 
was placed in flexible loom and laid 
loosely on a concrete floor. People were 
stumbling over these wires which defi- 
nitely did not contribute to good tele- 
phone service nor personal safety. It 
would seem that when wiring must be 
run on floors, action would be taken to 
protect it with suitable molding an- 
chored firmly in place. 


* + ao 
A new and complete line of oil-type 


capacitors has recently been made 
available to the telephone industry. 





Made in standard container sizes and 
in voltage ratings up to 6,000 VDCW 
(direct current working voltage), 
these new capacitors will meet all Army 
and Navy specifications, including total 
salt water submersion tests. To date 
this new design has been used in com- 
bat field equipment only. It is believed, 
however, that it will fill an important 
need in commercial equipment of all 
kinds where capacitors are required. 


* * a 


For some time now we all have been 
hearing about “G. I. Joe,” the typical 
infantry soldier, but like Mark Twain's 
weather, no one did anything about it. 
Then Jack Wright, Signal Corps tele- 
phone engineer of the Plant Engineer- 
ing Agency, Philadelphia, Pa., decided 
to take action. He had a search made 
of the patent office and learned that 
“G. I. Joe” had not been registered, so 
he immediately filed a claim for full 
coverage. This is just another case 
which proves that a telephone man al- 
ways takes full advantage of his oppor- 
tunities. 
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OU business men who have thought profits come 

only from factory and sales can have a pleasant 
surprise—there’s money to be made in your office, shipping 
room, administrative departments—wherever paperwork 
is handled. Can you afford not to make savings like 
these—actual case histories that contributed 100% 
additions to net profit: 


Cost of inventory-taking cut from $1180 to $20. 
Personnel record writing cut from 23 operations tol. 


Time for 7500 daily job tickets reduced from 48 
hours to 7. 


Errors and arguments eliminated from payroll 
writing, overhead cut, paper saved. 


100 people saved for more essential war work, out 
of one department alone. 


How to make money out of your office 





You, too, can save paper, money, and manpower in 
these and many other ways by Addressograph simpli- 
fied business methods, They revolutionize office work by 
writing payrolls, personnel records, dividends, tax 
records, job tickets—by providing tool crib controls 
—by identifying parts and shipments—by doing a 


hundred jobs more quickly, accurately, economically. 


Addressograph (and Multigraph, made by the same 
company) can eliminate errors, and save you time and 
money on 80% of all the paperwork of your business. 
You probably have the machines already. Let us show 
you how to get the most out of them. Write or call 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation — Cleveland 


17, and all principal cities of the world. 


PAPER 
Addressagraph mouncny 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS ¥ 


Multigraph and Addressograph ure Registered Trade Marts of Addressograph. Multigraph Corporation 
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They've Earned Our 0.K. 
and YOURS 


Automatic Electric Supply Service brings you the products of hundreds of manu- 
facturers, some of whose trademarks are shown here. Each of these products has 
earned its place in the Automatic Electric Supply Catalog. 


Many are old favorites, which have won the approval of telephone men by 
years of faithful service. Other products are comparative newcomers — but 
they have proved themselves, too. Before being added to our line, they are 
submitted to Automatic Electric's laboratory technicians. These men subject 
each item to the most searching inspection, having in mind the specific 
requirements of telephone service. Only the products which win their 
approval are offered to you. 


You can depend on the supplies offered by Automatic Electric. Use fs 
our big catalog for all your supply needs. Lil 


: 
we 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRI 


Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus. . Electrical Engineers, Designers 








Distributors in U. S. and P 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORP® 




























OUR correspondent has been hav- 
ing a little difficulty in keeping 


up with the fast-moving Detroit 


Edison Case. This was the case in 
which the city of Detroit took the lead 
in attempting to have federal excess 
profits tax payments by Detroit utili- 
ties diverted to the benefit of the local 
citizenry by way of rate reductions. 
Just to make doubly sure, the city also 
imposed a city tax for the same pur- 
pose in case the rate reduction should 
not stick. 

Realizing the importance of this 
case, from its very inception, this de- 
partment has endeavored to report, 
from time to time, the series of result- 
ing events in this important and some- 
what unusual situation. But somehow 
the time lag between closing presses 
and date of issue always seems to catch 
this writer one trick behind. 


Latest order in the Detroit Edison 
Co. case by the Michigan commission 
directs the company to rebate $10,450,- 
000 to its customers for the year 1944. 
The rebate does not exhaust all of the 
company’s liability for federal excess 
profits tax, which amounts to approxi- 
mately $13,112,250. To this extent the 
commission follows out, in a small way, 
its earlier-announced interpretation of 
the Michigan Supreme Court’s decision 
to the effect that the utility’s rates 
need not be cut by the exact amount of 
the excess profits tax liability. (To 
wipe out such taxes arbitrarily, said 
the commission, will result in “great 
additional burdens” falling on individ- 
ual taxpayers.) However, the commis- 
sion’s action does take such a big bite 
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CAPITAL 


N THE NATION’S 






Michigan commission directs Detroit Edison to rebate 
$10,450,000 to its customers for 1944 in connection with 
Michigan Supreme Court's decision on utility excess profits 
tax payments. . . . California commission investigating 
problem of disallowing war profits in utility earnings. 


out of the amount the company would 
otherwise pay in excess profits taxes 
as to make it plain that the commission 
considers the very existence of excess 
profits tax liability in any substantial 
amount as a basis for rate reductions. 

This follows somewhat the line of the 
first interpretation placed on the 
court’s opinion by this writer shortly 
after the decision, ’way back in May. 
In plain words, and contrary reports 
elsewhere notwithstanding, this means 
that as far as the Michigan commis- 
sion is concerned, the court’s order in 
the Detroit Edison case was tantamont 
to an order to cut rates. 

The Michigan commission is already 
moving toward similar rate action 
against other Michigan public service 
companies. The Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co., the Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Consumers Power Co., and 
other smaller companies which are 
liable for federal excess profits taxes 
have been ordered to file not later than 
September 15, a report on their six 
months’ gross income, excess profits tax 
liability, and other information, to- 
gether with an estimate of the full 12 
months of 1944. The commission esti- 
mates that more than $30,000,000, 
which Michigan utilities would other- 
wise set aside this year for federal tax 





money, can be returned, in whole or in 
part, to Michigan ratepayers by way 
of rebates. 

The commission ordered the rebates 
in preference to straight rate cuts. The 
Detroit Edison Co. was ordered to sub- 
mit its “refund or distribution” plan 
by September 15 for repayment to 
users by December 31. The commission 
also indicated that the adjustment will 
be continued after the current year if 
company revenues remain high. The 
adjustment may be made on a “month- 
to-month”’ basis. 

This plan theoretically would allow 
the company to reach the end of 1945 
with comparatively little liability for 
profits taxes. One confusing 
feature of the case is the evident as- 
sumption of the commission that a con- 
current city tax on Detroit Edison is 
invalid. However, as the company 
points out, this tax is still in litigation, 
so that in effect the company is left 
with three claimants for the same fund, 
the ratepayers, city of Detroit, and the 
federal Treasury. A court appeal is 
believed likely in view of this puzzling 
situation. 


excess 


One of the most important out-of- 
state repercussions to this Detroit Edi- 
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Electrical Weapons by the Maker of Bell Telephones 


No. 1 of a series: for the Armored Forces 














In 1940 the Army brought one of its 
toughest communications problems 
to Bell Telephone Laboratories and 
Western Electric. 

A new radio was wanted for the 
Armored Forces—a multi-frequency 
set—in effect a radio switchboard to 
inter-connect tanks, scout cars, com- 
mand cars, artillery units, anti-tank 
vehicles. It must withstand unholy 
pounding, deliver messages clearly 
through “boiler factory” din. 

Normally, producing a model of 
such a complex set would take a year. 
In three months it was ready —an FM 
set operating on 80 crystal-controlled 
channels, any 10 selected instantly 
by push buttons. It was tested-- 
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The Radio that helped revolutionize 
our tank tactics 


accepted—ordered in quantity. 

Production problems were many. 
But Western Electric’s long experi- 
ence—in making intricate Bell Tele- 
phone apparatus — helped find the 
answers promptly. 

Huge numbers of tank transmit- 
ters and receivers have been deliv- 
ered by Western Electric and its 
subcontractors, Belmont, Delco, 
Farnsworth and Philco. Providing 
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cy Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM, 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 


closer control through instant com- 
munications, this radio led to revolu- 
tionary changes in tank tactics — 
enabling Armored Forces to strike 
faster, more efficiently. 

This contribution to the war is 
only one of many made by Western 
Electric —the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of electronic and communica- 
tions equipment. 


Keep on buying War Bonds! 
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son case (and there have been several) 
was the citation by the California Rail- 
road Commission of 130 California 
utilities, including telephone companies, 
for purposes of investigating the prob- 
lem of allowing or disallowing all or 
part of war profits in computing utility 
earnings. 

Hearings were held in San Francisco 
on August 10 and 11 during which 
representatives for Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. appeared, as well as represen- 
tatives for Independent telephone com- 
panies. On August 18 in Los Angeles, 
C. F. Mason was scheduled to appear 
before the commission and make a 
statement on behalf of the Associated 
Telephone Co., Ltd., of which he is 
president. Other hearings were ex- 
pected to be held in San Francisco at 
a later date. 

Thomas Tarleau, tax attorney of the 
Willkie firm in New York City and, 
until a few months ago, tax legislative 
counsel to the United States Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, appeared as an 
expert in tax matters for the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. in the San Fran- 
cisco hearing on August 10. Harold 
Bozell also appeared on behalf of 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. Both 
Mr. Tarleau and Mr. Bozell were well 
received by all the commissioners and 
their staff, and observers believe that 
their testimony made quite an impres- 
sion on the hearing commission. Sum- 
ming up the gist of the arguments 
made by all parties, the following four 
points were made: 


(1) The term “excess profits,” as 
used in the tax returns, is entirely 
unrelated to the fairness and reason- 
ableness of utility rates. 

(2) The intent of Congress in writ- 
ing tax legislation was obviously to 
skim off revenues due to increased war 
spending and productivity and was not 
to shift the burden of war taxes to 
corporation stockholders. 

(3) A recent official statement of 
Secretary Morgenthau declining to in- 
terest the Treasury Department in 
proceedings before State regulatory 
bodies with respect to taxes was simply 
designed to state the axiom that the 
federal government does not have or 
does not care to assume jurisdiction to 
influence or invalidate rate-making 
powers of regulatory commissions either 
in times of war or times of peace. In 
other words, the Morgenthau statement 
did not contain the inference which 
some people have attributed to it that 
utility rates should be reduced simply 
for the purpose of depressing tax 
liability. 

(4) Arbitrary rate reductions or re- 
funds based on present estimates of 
excess profits tax liability would fore- 
close possible relief intended by Con- 
gress through the enactment of Section 
722 of the Revenue Act, by which tax 
refunds may be available through the 
use of alternate tax base formulae for 
estimating excess profits. (Nearly 35,- 
000 claims by all kinds of corporations 
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“W'd'ya mean ‘Limit my call to five minutes 
please’?"' 


seeking refunds of nearly $3,000,000,- 
000 have been filed with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue under this Section 
722.) 


The case of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. was complicated some- 
what by a little difference between the 
commissioners over the release of a 
statement by the company to the press 
of the Bell company’s position prior to 
the commission’s hearing. However, 
after a brief flurry it was believed that 
the commissioners settled down to a 
serious consideration of the arguments 
by the utilities on their merits. 


* °K 


Mr. Mason’s_ statement, scheduled 
for presentation to the commission on 
August 18, pointed out that the Public 
Utilities Act of California specifies 
that the standard for rate fixing im- 
posed upon the commission requires 
that they be “just,” “reasonable,” and 
“‘sufficient.”” The witness said he was 
confident the commission would test 
every idea which comes before it in the 
hearings in the light of the meaning of 
these terms. 

Mr. Mason said that “federal war 
taxes” comprise only one of several 
elements of an emergency and transi- 
tory economy set up for the sole pur- 
pose of carrying on an effective war 
effort. Utility companies have paid 
these taxes with this serious purpose 
in mind. 

More than that, many telephone em- 
ployes have joined the armed forces, 
and employes who have remained have 
made extra effort to carry on the 
double burden of furnishing adequate 
communications service for both our 
civilian economy and for war purposes. 
This, in the face of restrictions on 
materials and facilities and increasing 
costs and prices on virtually all un- 
regulated commodities and _ services. 
During this time, he said, public utility 





rates have been exceptional in the faget 
that they have remained constant. He 
complimented the public on its splendid 
cooperation during these trying times, 

With respect to payment of war 
taxes by his company, Mr. Mason made 
the following two points: 


(1) “Federal war taxes,” regardless 
of how we may differ with the me. 
chanics of computing such taxes, are 
essential to this nation in time of war 
and are simply a corollary to abnormal 
government spending. 


(2) Public utility rates and the rate 
of return on the rate base of utilities 
in the state of California are generally 
lower now than in the prewar years 
and these rates should not be disturbed 
in this emergency period save in such 
exceptional instances, if any, where it 
may appear that the net earnings of a 
utility after the payment of all taxes 
are and probably will continue to be 
unreasonably high. 

He went on to say that present tem- 
porary increased gross revenues are a 
product of war and “it is illogical to 
attribute them to any rate inequity or 
to any accepted price standard in- 
herited from the years of peace—let 
me say, even from the years of eco- 
nomic depression.” In other words, 
there were no excess profits taxes prior 
to the war. And telephone rates at the 
present time, when excess profits taxes 
are being incurred by some companies, 
are lower than rates in effect prior to 
the war. 

The witness observed that if there 
are any inflationary increments in tele- 
phone rates which function to pass ex- 
cess profits taxes on to the consumer, 
these same increments would have had 
to exist when the higher prewar level 
of rates were being applied, and there 
were no excess profits taxes to pass on. 

He pointed out that there is no war- 
time burden of taxation included in 
prices charged the customer, but there 
is an artificial, temporary and unstable 
volume of business which generates tax 
liability and which neither directly nor 
indirectly imposes any burden over 
and above peacetime price levels. 

Taking the experience of the Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co. as an example, it 
was pointed out that over $1,500,000 in 
gross revenue (over 20 per cent of 
aggregate 1943 gross revenues) “are 
unstable revenue attributed entirely to 
the war.” The armed services alone 
produced one-third, or nearly one-half 
million per year of these revenues. And 


these “war customers,” as all other 
subscribers, are now paying lower 
than prewar exchange rates, lower 


rates that those which had market ap- 
peal in the depths of our economic de- 
pression. 

Mr. Mason concluded that “as sta- 
bilizing influences and as federal statu- 
tory expenses contributing to the wel- 
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fare of our nation as a whole, these 
federal war taxes not only should be 
respected as legitimate operating ex- 
penses Of public utilities,” but that we 
should be generally thankful that suffi- 
cient foresight has been used by the 
federal government to route these tem- 
porary inflated revenues back to the 
government, whose wartime activities 
produce them, rather than permit such 
funds to be skimmed off to the benefit 
of local defense areas at the expense 
of taxpayers throughout the country. 

He added that “if rate reductions 
seem justified by merits other than tax 
considerations, that problem should be 


solved by appraising those other 
merits.” . 
The FCC announced last week that 


it will start holding public hearings on 
September 28 to obtain information 
and views which will assist it in plan- 
ning its postwar frequency allocation 
policies. It is expected that all in- 
terested persons including technical 
radio panels, on which the telephone 
industry is represented, will appear to 
give testimony, at least they have been 
so invited by the FCC. 

A complete review of present alloca- 
tions of bands of frequencies is neces- 
sary as a result of the important ad- 
vances in radio made during the war 





and the greatly increased demands for 
the use of radio, the order for the 
hearings points out. 

The information obtained at the 
hearings will be considered by the com- 
mission in determining the frequency 
requirements of United States non- 
governmental radio services, in mak- 
ing recommendations to the State De- 
partment for international radio agree- 
ments, to the Interdepartmental Radio 
Advisory Committee concerning alloca- 
tions to government radio services, and 
to Congress. 

In the near future the commission 
will issue a public notice outlining in 
detail the procedures which it will 
follow in conducting the hearings. 

ok aK 

The disposal of surplus property by 
the armed forces is one of the prin- 
cipal topics of congressional discussion 
these days. The House is considering 
one bill while two Senate committees 
have that phase of demobilization be- 
fore them. Of special interest to the 
telephone industry was recent testi- 
mony by Howard Bruce, Baltimore 
industrialist and banker, and now spe- 
cial assistant to the Director of Plans 
and Operations of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Testifying before the 
Investigating Committee 


Senate War 
(formerly 
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known as the Truman Committee), Mr. 
Bruce talked, among other things, 
about telephone poles. 

Figuring that the German Army in 
France would carry out its usual de- 
molition and destruction, the War De- 
partment arranged to send 150,000 
telephone poles to replace those which 
probably would be destroyed. In fact, 
some 50,000 poles were landed in Nor- 
mandy shortly after D-day. 

But when the Nazi retreat began, 
they got out of the Normandy penin- 
sula so fast that up to a very recent 
date, only some 500 poles have had to 
be replaced. 

Mr. Bruce said it was a well-known 
fact that it is impossible to supply an 
Army in wartime without accumulat- 
ing surpluses. ‘““‘We have to prepare for 
the worst, and when it does not hap- 
pen, we have surpluses,” he declared, 
and added: “We are running the big- 
gest business in the world and are try- 
ing to run it on the minimum working 
capital. 

“The system we are using closely ap- 
proximates commercial practice, but 
there is one marked difference: Lack 
of stock in business means loss of 
sales, whereas in an Army, a shortage 
has immeasuraly greater consequences, 
possibly measured in human lives.” 


(Please turn to page 37) 
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and traffic editor 


HEN THE subject of “wealth” 
W : introduced in conversation 


among an average group of 
people, their thoughts instinctively turn 
to money, gold, silver, precious stones 
and other worldly goods. 

“He is a wealthy man!” they exclaim. 
“He has money in the bank, stocks and 
bonds, several houses, a fine automo- 
bile and a mansion to live in.” 

One member of the group may re- 
mark, “I never had a break. I have 
worked all my life and have nothing 
to show for it.” And yet, this same 
person may be far wealthier than the 
man with his mansion and other worldly 
possessions. Another person may say, 
“IT never could afford the clothes that 
some girls wear and I work every day. 
Just the same old grind: Work, eat and 
sleep.” 

The present emergency has given 
many people a new vista. It has revo- 
lutionized their thinking and broadened 
their viewpoint. This is particularly 
true of people with loved ones in the 
service. How frequently we hear some- 
one remark, “I would gladly give all I 
possess to have my boy returned to 
me, safe and sound.” 

Operators at switchboards in war 
stricken countries, laboring under grave 
difficulties, know that worldly posses- 
sions do not constitute wealth. To be 
relieved of the wartime strain of tense 
nerves, sleepless nights, anxiety for 
loved ones, to live a normal, peaceful 
life again would indeed constitute life’s 
richest blessing. 

An editorial in the British War Cry 
entitled, ‘Wealthy, Indeed!” repro- 
duced in the women’s page of the Amer- 
ican War Cry of July 15, had this to 
say about wealth: 


“Anxiety now hangs low over mil- 
lions of homes. Prayer rises from mul- 
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titudes, some inarticulate, some plead- 
ing desperately for an end to the tor- 
ture. Trained in concealing their feel- 
ings, men and women smile and ‘carry 
on.’ But their eyes are revealing. 


“Here and there are those who, from 
some deep source, are drawing power 
to be in repose, to trust and not be 
afraid. 

“These are the wealthy, because they 
are healthy in soul. They have the 
Madame Curie detachment in the midst 
of persistent struggle, the serenity seen 
in children growing up in love-ruled 
homes. 

“Such wealth is not ‘cornered,’ nor 
in any way easily acquired. It is given 
to souls who have undertaken the great 
adventure of complete commitment into 
the hands of God. War’s ever growing 
hideousness cannot destroy it. Terror 
weapons cannot panic the possessor. 
‘Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil; for thou art with me.’ 

“These fortunate souls are now en- 
joying high interest on their invest- 
ments. But they wish to share. Those 
of them who help to produce this 
printed witness do so ‘in order that 
others might be persuaded to enter with 
them into the peace that passeth under- 
standing. In this hour of agonizing 
strain, they point to Christ who can, 
they know, garrison the soul against 
all invaders.” 


The pursuit of happiness is a com- 
mon goal of all mankind. Unfortun- 
ately, happiness is often measured with 
a golden yardstick. The prayer of the 
wise should ever be, “Give me neither 
poverty nor riches.” Plenty and indi- 
gence depend upon the opinion every- 
one has of them; riches have no more 
beauty or pleasure than their possessor 
is pleased to lend them. No man can 
tell whether he is rich or poor by turn- 
ing to his ledger. It is the heart that 
makes a man rich. 

There are two things needed in these 
days; first, for rich men to know how 
poor men live, and second, for poor 








men to know how rich men work. 

When the writer thinks of wealth 
and the pursuit of happiness, she thinks 
and visualizes a girl in a telephone ex- 
change, let’s call her “Rosie.” That is 
not her real name, but it fits her per- 
sonality. Rosie is the personification of 
happiness. She has a radiant smile, a 
clear, silvery laugh and a good dispo- 
sition. Her hearty laughter resounds 
in the hearts of all who come in con- 
tact with her. Rosie is not wealthy if 
we use the golden yardstick. Her 
wealth comes from the heart. 

You may think Rosie has an easy 
time of it, free from care and worries. 
On the contrary, this happy girl has a 
husband in the service overseas, a hus- 
band who is very dear to her. She also 
has a brother and a sister in the serv- 
ice. Perhaps she is one of those who, 
from some deep source, is “drawing 
power to be in repose, to trust and not 
be afraid.” Be that as it may, Rosie 
is a real inspiration to her co-workers, 
her associates and friends. Her happy 
spirit chases away all thoughts of 
gloom, worry and care. Any central 
office that has a “Rosie” is fortunate, 
indeed. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) Should telegram calls be charged 
to a “barred toll” number? 

(2) How should a local operator ac- 
knowledge a call placed by name? 

(3) If an operator is waiting on 4 
“BY” number and when you are ready 
to ring her number, she has been dis- 
connected at an intermediate office and 
the intermediate office is NC, what ac 
tion is taken by the operator who is 
waiting to ring the number? 

(4) On an MX precedence call to 4 
ringdown tributary with another trib- 
utary office as an intermediate office, if 
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an NC condition occurs at the first 
tributary office, how do you proceed? 

(5) Why do long distance operators 
insist on having you ring another ex- 
change when you know there is no one 
there by the name or company they are 
calling? This is in small exchanges 
where they close at 11 o’clock. 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are presented on page 40. 
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Lieut. W. S. Gifford, Jr. 
Killed in Action 


The death of Lieut. Walter Sherman 
Gifford, Jr., son of President Gifford 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., who was previously listed 
as missing (TELEPHONY, August 12, 
page 35), was reported by the Navy 
Department. The Navy Department re- 
port to President Gifford stated that 
Lieutenant Gifford had lost his life “in 
the performance of his duty and in the 
service of his country.” 

Lieutenant Gifford had volunteered 
for the Navy on December 2, 1941, five 
days before Pearl Harbor, and was 
commissioned an ensign. He was as- 
signed to duty in the Navy Department 
at Washington a few days after Pearl 
Harbor. 

He was 26 years old, having “been 
born in Washington on December 15, 
1918. Lieut. Gifford was a graduate 
of Harvard College and had prepared 
for college at the Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, previously having attended the 
Buckley School in New York and the 
Fessenden School in Massachusetts. 
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More Signal Corps 
Honors Awarded 


The Chief Signal Officer’s Certificate 
of Appreciation for loyal and patriotic 
service to the Signal Corps of the U. S. 
Army has been presented to the follow- 
ing persons and organizations: 


Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 


i The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
0. 


Southern 
Co. 


New England Telephone 


Theodore Berrier, assistant vice 
president, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 
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Nebraska Telephone Pioneers 
Elect New Officers 


The Frank H. Woods Chapter of the 
Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation held its annual election of offi- 
cers by mail and selected Merle M. 
Hale as president; J. H. Harley, vice 
president; Mina Schmidt, secretary, 
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and O. L. Sturtevant, treasurer. All 
are employes of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

In the same election John Spady of 
Hastings, and Elsie Anderson of Lin- 
coln were elected as members of the 
executive committee for three-year 
terms. Other members of this com- 
mittee holding unexpired terms are 
Vern Campbell, David City; W. C. 
Cooper, Hastings; H. W. Wheeler, Lin- 
coln, and Myrtle Hiner, Lincoln. 

Fred M. Strasser and Flora Johns- 
ton, both of Lincoln, retired as presi- 
dent and secretary respectively. Mr. 
Hale served last year as vice president 








of the organization, and Mr. Sturtevant 
was re-elected as treasurer. 
VV 
Lincoln Employe Resigns 
After 25 Years’ Service 

Miss Flora Johnston, for more than 
25 years employed by the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
latterly as secretary of the personnel 
department, resigned recently and 
moved to Washington. 

Miss Johnston was secretary for the 
Frank H. Woods Chapter of the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer Telephone Associa- 
tion, and in 1943 was awarded a 25 
year service pin. 
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Experienced tool designers have put into 
these pliers all the features that the skilled 
worker recognizes and appreciates. An easy- 
riding joint. A comfortable non-bruising grip. 
Perfect balance. True cutting-blade align- 
ment. Tremendous cutting and gripping 
power with little effort. Everything for mak- 
ing the work go faster—and easier. Pliers 
and diagonals that speak the user's lan- 
guage because they are built, not on 
theories, but to meet the practical needs of 
the day's work. 
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Lincoln Company Names 
Training Supervisor 
J. S. Jackson re 
training supervisor 
department of the L 
Phone & Telegrap 
| Managers in the territory in application 
of tariffs and commercia] practices, 
For the past nine months, Mr. Jack. 
son had been acting district manager 
at the Hastings (Neb.) exchange 
where he divided, with L, J. Young, 
the responsibilities of handling the 
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largely-augmented toll and loca 
resulting from the operation of 
ammunition base there. Mr. 

resumed his former duties as Ha 
district manager, 
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Incorporation Approved Se 
| The Tramway Mutual Telephone As. he 
| SOciation, Sanford, N. +e recently ob. 
| tained a certificate of incorporation 
| from the Secretary of state to erect and tw 
| Operate a telephone line with authorized = 
| Capital stock of $700. Of this Sum, $595 by 
has been subscribed by J. M. Maddox, ; 
E. E. Conder and W. J. Coggin, all of hig 
Sanford. hac 
the 
a lin 
NEALE “One Man THE SAFEST MEN ow 
e 
Model "B" Spinner The safest men are the men who ( 
care, Cav 
From the jungles of Trinidad . . . to sub- They never take chances any- for« 
zero Alaska .. . cable spun by the a where, “7 
"B" is proving it re iy my Soden They always watch where danger 
ina- ies, e Vn ies . 
rtlett No. 1-WE Combina pendent — ssl lee tthe Shots lies, | | Si 
Ba ith Pike | Army Signal Corps, | To save their limbs or else their . 
er & Saw with Pi Guard have found that the Mode had 
ata ttachment ag a ney, manpower, and gives eyes. time 
A ac wpe saves mo q : ' F 
Is that can | years of trouble-free service. The safest men will do their best . 
Here are three aT on as the The NEALE Spinner requires no truck, To save their lives and all the rest, - 
be carried easily in ' 4". The com- “ f men to operate. One They'll tell their partners to Or 
t section is only 8 : tractor, or gang of m t : 
longes : a ; . ing it can see the exac watch their step, of a 
bination consists of: Length Weight man while operating A i= 
Head st Ib condition of the cable and strand a And see that safety rules are on th 
No. |-WE Pruner Hea 30in. 2% Ibs. > kept the | 
Section baage is he spins. on 
. 44-WE Saw Head 30 in. 1'/2 Ibs. » “pe ; of sa 
“Section vita Section.. 100 in. 277 tee. he new NEALE “One Man" Model "B The safest men keep guards in = 
Intermediate ae 100 in. 2% Ibs. es ’ ighs but 58 Ibs., has a new le him, 
Bottom Extra Sol het : pinner wei , Ape > Heid place has 
"“kaskaeat” 0 ediecba Sin. Wh the. steel frame, and ” ng lg sell To shield from danger their face, . 
TOTAL WEIGHT 10!/2 Ibs. strength tests in our "yee ap wna They always hb aul al Sey 
of three | bearings are used at all poin bound took 
de any one — , ‘ d 
From oo me Se mp The Model "B" does a perfect Spaamns So it will heal both safe and 7s w 
—_ y Det Tree Trimmer 18! job on both old and new a gm sound, pao 4 
a SS ee - : nstruction jobs ing th 
(1'4" capacity) .... V2 ft. | Reduce costs on new co J 
1 Festevtting Pole Saw........... an ft. | 60% or more. Insist on the NEALE "One The safest men when using a oT 
SE WUE PE osc occ ck co deccincs 2 Man" Model "B" Spinner. machine had a 
uired, extra Will keep it oiled and also clean, 
hen longer lengths are req 6 go af} 
pore Sang can be specified —4 or They will always try to do their “We 
se | 
ft. long. best . that 
So their work will always stand throu: 
“N the test. only 4 
The safest men will always be and t} 
STROMBERG CARLSON COMPANY They ore the al Sab * 
5 They are the ones who get ahead 
When all the careless men are 
Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, New York, U.S. A. dead 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto —FLEET FLASHES /, 
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Japs Are “Annoying" to Marine 
Linemen in Mariana Islands 


Telephone linemen and _ trouble- 
shooters on Saipan frequently saw 
Japs watching them from the trees, 
waiting for them to move on before 
coming out to cut the wire, it was 
recently reported by Lt. J. G. Lucas, 
a Marine Corps. public relations 
officer. The experience was one few 
telephone men would relish. 


Marine Sgt. Kenneth Gulling, Louis- 
ville, Ohio, who headed a crew of five 
telephone troubleshooters throughout 
the campaign just completed, says 
simply: “It’s annoying.” 


Jap saboteurs knew all the tricks 
of the trade in cutting communications 
between front and rear bases and kept 
Sergeant Gulling and his men busy 24 
hours a day. For instance: 


(1) They would cut only one of the 
two strands of wire, ruining communi- 
cations, but making it impossible to 
determine that the line had been cut 
by pulling on it. 

(2) They would cut lines at the 
highest point of the trees where they 
had been strung, usually at the point 
the line had been tied, so that Marine 
linemen could not be certain of the 
point of severance until they climbed 
the tree. 

(3) They would drag line into their 
caves and pound it between two rocks, 
forcing Marine troubleshooters to enter 
dangerous caverns to trace the source 
of trouble. 


Sergeant Gulling and his men have 
had their lines deliberately cut six 
times in one hour, once twice at the 
same spot. They have always gone 
back and repaired it. 


On one occasion, they found the body 
of a dead Japanese wire cutter prone 
on their line. He had been shot through 
the head just as he completed his act 
of sabotage. “We don’t know who killed 
him,” Sergeant Gulling said, “but he 
has our sincere thanks.” 


Several times during the 24 days it 
took to conquer Saipan, troubleshoot- 
ers were all but surrounded by Japs. 
One day they could see the Japs watch- 
ing them from the trees. 


“There were only six of us, and we 
had a definite job to do, so we couldn’t 
go after them,” Sergeant Gulling said. 
“We had been warned not to go into 
that area, but we had to get the line 
through. Sure enough, when we were 
only 200 yards away, the line was cut 
and the Japs we had seen in the trees 
had vanished.” 
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In the two years since Pearl Harbor, more than 70,000 
old telephones have been returned to active duty by 
Autelco Rebuilding. Some came out of years of retire- 
ment in telephone company storerooms—others, damaged 
in service, were rushed to us for “hospitalization.” All 
were completely dismantled, carefully inspected in every 
part, refinished, and assembled again into good-as-new 
instruments, ready to go back "on the line." 


During these war years, Autelco Rebuilding experts 
have also applied their skill to large quantities of switch- 
board, power and signaling equipment, and to innumerable 
manual, magneto and automatic switchboard units. Thus, 
Autelco Rebuilding has made an invaluble contribution 
to the Telephone Industry's program of conserving man- 
power and critical materials. 


AUTELCO REBUILDING SERVICE 


is used by more than a thousand tele- 


The Mark phone companies. The complete service 
of Quality developed to meet their needs is avail- 
in able to you for the rebuilding of your 

old telephone equipment, of any standard 

Rebuilding Jute lee type. Tell us your problem—or ask for a 
Service = R. built copy of Circular 1640-B, which describes 


this valuable service. 





A SERVICE OF 


| VAIN 
) AUTOMATIC, ELECTRIC 





| Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
| Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus. . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 


| Distributors in U. S. and P 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
|Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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Requests Permission to Operate 
Television Station 

P. R. Mallory & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., filed an application on August 16 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in Washington for permission 
to operate an experimental television 
station, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch. 

The Mallory company has already 
received approval from the Indianap- 
olis Board of Park Commissioners to 
erect such a station. 


Vv 


Mutual Company Registers 
100,000 Shares of Stock 

The Mutual Telephone Co., Honolulu, 
Hawaii, registered on August 17 with 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
100,000 shares of $10 par value capital 


stock. Stockholders on record Septem- 
ber 1 will be offered one share for each 
five shares of capital stock presently 
held. Warrants for the purchase of the 
stock at par value expire November 1. 

Shares not sold to stockholders will 
be offered at a public auction in Hono- 
lulu before November 10 at not less 
than $10 a share. Proceeds, estimated 
at $988,410, will be applied to working 
capital and to the company’s proposed 
$5,171,000 expansion and improvement 
program. 


Vv 


New York Commission 
Approves Bond Issuance 

The Highland Telephone Co., Mon- 
roe, N. Y., which serves several com- 
munities in Orange County, was au- 
thorized on August 14 by the New 
York Public Service Commission to is- 
sue $185,500 of 4 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds to provide funds for re- 
funding of a like amount of securities 
outstanding at 5 and 6 per cent. 

The bonds to be 
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refunded are out- 


standing in three series, the last ma- 
turing in 1965. The new securities, to 
be dated January 1, 1944, will mature 
in 30 years and be redeemable at par 
after January 1, 1949. 

The operation will result in annual 
savings of $2,210 in interest, the com- 
mission said, or a gross saving of ap- 
proximately $35,000 over the life of 
the present bonds. 


Vv 


Jamestown (N. Y.) Company 
Buys Panama Independent 

The Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone 
Corp. was authorized on August 14 by 
the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion to acquire all outstanding capital 
stock of the Ashville & Panama Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., Panama, 
at $120 a share. (TELEPHONY, Febru- 
ary 12, page 30.) 

The former company serves James- 
town and adjacent territory in Chau- 
tauqua and Cattaraugus Counties. The 
Ashville & Panama company operates 
in territory west and immediately ad- 
jacent to that served by the Jamestown 
company. Its capital stock consists of 
245 shares. 


Vv 


New Long Distance Cable To 
Aid Ohio Communications 

Construction of new long distance 
telephone cable in Ohio extending from 
Salem past Alliance through Louisville 
to Canton, a major project which will 
provide urgently needed additional 
communication facilities for war indus- 
tries in that part of the state, has been 
started jointly by The Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

The project, which will cost $523,000, 
will be of vital importance to the Ohio 
war industries because of the increase 
in long distance telephone channels ex- 
tending west, southwest and south from 


the northeastern part of the state. Wa 
Production Board approval of the re- 
lease of the necessary materials was 
based upon the vital need for addi- 
tional long distance lines required by 
the war effort. 

The cable will be in the ground the 
entire distance and will replace the 
present long distance lines of over- 
head open wire. At the Salem end, it 
will connect with existing long distance 
lines going into Youngstown. At Can- 
ton it will connect with facilities which 
fan out north, south and west. 

Clearing of the right of way between 
Canton and Salem has just been started 
from Salem, and underground con- 
duit, required in the more built up 
sections, ‘is being constructed from 
Canton east toward Louisville. In the 
open country the cable, with a special 
insulation, will be laid in an _ open 
trench and covered with earth. 


Vv 


Vandals Take Telephone 
Receiver from Courthouse 

Someone recently lifted the receiver 
of the telephone in the pay-station at 
the courthouse in Memphis (Tenn.)— 
permanently. That someone _ snipped 
the wire and carried away the receiver. 

Frank Flournoy, district manager 
for the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., when it was reported 
to him, said vandals had tampered with 
telephone property from time to time 
but he could not recall the theft of a 
telephone receiver. 


Vv 


Telephone Reunites Brothers 

Two brothers who had seen each 
other only once in 22 years were re 
united recently by telephone, when 4 
Glen Falls (N. Y.) resident received 
a call from his soldier-brother in Vir- 
ginia reporting a safe return after two 
years in Europe. 
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ANY spoken messages in business should 
be recorded so there will be evidence of 
what was said. Many reports and commu- 
nications should be recorded with the 
Audograph on paper-thin Flexograph 
discs, and filed, with up to 14,000 words on one record. 


Typewritten transcripts may not be necessary. 


Think of the economy in having inspectors’, interview - 
ers’ and salesmen’s reports put on mailable, fileable discs 
in such a way that any specifically marked portion of the 
report can be picked out and played back. Not only will 
one person be able to do much work that formerly took 
two — the dictator and the typist — but far more infor- 


mation can be put in a file drawer. Since the capacity of 


HOW TO SAVE 
EXECUTIVE AND CLERICAL TIME 
FOR POSTWAR EFFICIENCY 





Y Have you an idea or invention in electro-mechanics? ... 


«.-which you think will aid the war effort, or has a peacetime application? 
We'll be glad to develop it with you on a mutually satisfactory basis. 
We plan to add five or six products for postwar. If you have an idea or 
product which you believe will round out our activities, write Mr. W, E 
Ditmars, President, in detail. We will consider any practical arrange - 
ments to work with you. 





just one 12” Flexograph disc, costing under ten cents, 
would take 28 single-spaced typewritten pages, the saving 


in labor and filing space is clear. 


The Gray Audograph is being used by our government 
for electrically recording our own and enemy broadcasts, 
for airways traffic control, for code reception (at both 
normal and high speeds), for reconnaissance and observa- 
tion recording, and for permanent space-saving records 
of verbal orders. Flexograph discs are made 734", 91/4’ 
and 12” in diameter, providing recording time of 16 min- 
utes, 31 minutes, and 61 minutes on each side. The message 
can be played back immediately after recording by the 


turn of a knob. Audographs are not now available ex- 


cepting to the Armed Forces. 
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Makers of Telephone Pay Stations Since 1891 
Hartford, Connecticut e 230 Park Avenue, New York 
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ONLY “NATIONAL” 


OFFER THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


SPLIT BUCKLE 


To facilitate wrapping 
of strap around cable 


FULL HINGE MOTION 


To eliminate breakage of strap 
caused by vibration fatigue 


TIGHT TO CABLE 


Obtained by special 
punching of strap 


ORDER FROM 
YOUR JOBBER 


TPA CHLOLLA 
Telephone Supply 


ompany 
5100 SUPERIOR AVENUE 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Conadian Mfr —N ATER CO 
HAMILTON NT., CANADA 


Export D or 
INTERNATIONAL S ARD ELECTRIC 
CORP., NEW Y 


BRIGHT FUTURE FOR SMALL 
COMPANIES, SAYS HUBENTHAL 


| i HILE wartime conditions, 
W including higher costs of 
labor and materials, in- 


creasing taxes and scarcity of equip- 
ment, have multiplied the difficulties 
of small telephone companies, most of 
them will survive if they are well 
managed and are given adequate 
rates,” said H. W. Hubenthal, secre- 
tary.of the Oklahoma Telephone Asso- 
ciation, with a background of 48 years 
of experience in the telephone business, 
in an exclusive statement to O. D. Hall, 
TELEPHONY’S Oklahoma correspondent. 


“Some believe that solution of the 
problems of small telephone companies 
lies principally in financing aid from 
private sources and increased rates 
granted by state regulatory commis- 
| sions. Others believe that full solution 
can be realized only through financing 
aid from some federal agency. 


“In this country careful manage- 
ment, plus good service and aggres- 
sive steps to add new business, have 
| been the key to success in the tele- 
| phone business. I believe that the same 
principles will govern very 
| after the war. 


largely 


“A good telephone man operating a 
small plant in a community with possi- 
bilities for extension of business who 

| can prove that he can, or is willing to, 
give good telephone service usually can 
secure approval of rates which are 
| adequate to provide and maintain good 
telephone facilities. If his present 
rates are as high as commercially 
feasible, he has an outlet through ex- 
| tension or expansion of service, so that 
| his gross revenue can be increased 
| possibly to a point where existing 
rates will prove compensatory,” Mr. 
Hubenthal said. 

“If the telephone man can show that 
he is giving good service and is capable 
of securing new subscribers, even un- 
der wartime restrictions, he usually 
can find a larger telephone company 
| which will lend him the money to 
finance expansion. I know of several 
small company operators in Oklahoma 
who have done this even during these 
wartimes and when they convinced the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission of 
their need, they secured reasonable 
rate increases, provided their subscrib- 
| ers had been notified in advance and did 
not object. Subscribers in these cases 
usually have been reasonable when con- 
vinced that increases were necessary. 





“In any event, no matter what the 


problems of the owners of the smal] 
telephone companies may be, before de- 
ciding that they cannot continue service 
under present conditions no matter how 
bad they may be, they should consult 
their regulatory commissions. The com- 
missions and their engineers may have 
a solution for the small companies’ 
problems or may help those companies 
find solutions. This has been the prae. 
tice of the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission since its establishment and it 
has brought about beneficial results iy 
many cases. 

“Ours is still fundamentally a coun- 
try of individual initiative and private 
enterprise and the good telephone man 
who gives reasonable service will con- 
tinue to get along as he has done in 
the past, without borrowing money 
from some federal agency,” Mr. Hv- 
benthal stated. 


Vv 


Telephone Workers Honored 
For Service During Fire 

Telephone maintenance workers were 
not forgotten when the Durham (N.C.) 
Chamber of Commerce gave a barbecue 
dinner recently in honor of firemen and 
others who rendered meritorious serv- 
ices in connection with a fire which 
razed a business block in Durham. 

Douglas L. Styron, plant superin- 
tendent of the Durham Telephone Co., 
and the crew which restored telephone 
service in the area after the fire were 
among the special guests. 


Vv 


Learns of Cousin's Death; 
Dies at Telephone 

Miss Lillian Brooks, 52, a dentist's 
assistant in Kingman, Kan., for the 
past 25 years, died suddenly on August 
11 shortly after learning of the death 
in action, of Charles Buchanan, Jr., 18, 
son of Mrs. Charles Buchanan, King- 
man, Miss Brooks’ cousin. 

Miss Brooks was reaching for the 
telephone to notify another relative of 
the boy’s death when she collapsed and 


died. vv 
Locate Woman by Telephone 


An aged man, arriving in Detroit, 
Mich., to visit his daughter, lacked her 
address and knew only her husband's 
last name. Calling persons of that 
name listed in the telephone directory, 
police located the daughter in four 
hours. 
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Hows Well-Teed Report 
From Cool Sigual Officer 


WESTERN Electric Co. employe 
A who serves as a signal officer at 
an Army post somewhere in the far 
north, told about the technique of tele- 
phone construction at his station. As 
recorded in The Observer, employe pub- 
lication of Western Electric, here is the 
way things are done: 

“Pole lines are being built through 
this section by pouring melted ice and 
snow into a portable mold and allow- 
ing it to solidify. The poles are then 
removed complete with steps, cross- 
arms and insulators. Holes are not 
dug to set the poles. It is only neces- 
sary to raise the pole and pour water 
around the base. 


“One of the early troubles encoun- 
tered was inability to find the poles 
due to the clearness of the ice. Special 
polarized glasses now enable the line- 
man to see them easily. A new dog- 
team truck equipped with snow shovel, 
fire box and mold permits a crew of 
three men to set eight to 10 miles of 
poles a day. 


apparatus from the northern lights. 
Power is derived from batteries which 
are charged by tall antenna draining 
electricity from the aurora borealis. 
Only one power failure has been ex- 
perienced, and this was found to be 


at 


CROCHET- 
ING 


We 
Are 
Not-So-Hot 


but--- 


at REPAIRING 


caused by a blown fuse at the aurora 
borealis power plant. Larger fuses are 
now installed to care for the extra load 
being drawn by the very busy Signal 
Corps. 

“Since the huts are not heated, some 
trouble was once experienced when 
decibels froze in the measuring equip- 
ment and pads. 

“All the wiring is now coated with 
powdered snow to eliminate this 
danger.” 

[EpIToR’s NOTE: We donned our edi- 
torial polarized glasses when editing 
this.] 


or REBUILDING 


TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT . . 


WE ARE 


EXPERTS 


. .. in fact, not only are we experts at repairing and rebuilding 
telephone equipment, we are the world's largest precision re- 
builders of transmitters. 


Our 18 years of SERVICE to the industry has made many friends 
for us. Our moderate prices plus superior workmanship are hold- 
ing these customers. 


We invite your problems. 


“Stringing the line was an early 
problem. Now wire is unreeled from 
the oven of the wire truck and paid 
out with a boom over the insulators. 
A nozzle at the end of the boom, con- 
trolled from the cab, sprays water on 
the insulator, freezing the wire to it. 
Sag is taken up when the warm wire 
contracts in the severe cold of this area. 

“All telephone equipment is installed 
in ice huts, and again water is used 
to fasten it to the floors and walls. 
All huts are snow-covered to protect 
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TELEPHONE REPAIR 
& SUPPLY COMPANY 


‘GYince 1926" 


Park Station, 


Rogers Chicago 26, Illinois 





HEMINGRAY 
INSULATORS 


Favorably Known 
Since 1870 





HEMINGRAY No. 10— The exchange line 
pony with double groove. Standard on many 
telephone lines. 


Dependable—In Any Weather! 


Hemingray Insulators are built to 
withstand every type of weather. 


The exacting step-by-step quality 
production control makes them so 
tough and strong that sudden 
changes of temperature leave them 
unimpaired. They defy sun, rain, 
snow, hail and sleet. 


One Hemingray user reports — 
“thousands in continuous service for 


over 50 years”. 


Hemingrays are sold by princi- 
pal jobbers and are manufactured 
by Owens-Illinois, Hemingray Divi- 
sion, Muncie, Ind. 


OWENS - ILLINOIS 


HEMINGRAY INSULATORS 
Telephone-Telegraph 


Export Agents: International Standard 
Electric Corporation, New York City 
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Rapid Allied Advance Demands 
Hasty Wire Extension 


New records were set by communica- 
tions men of the Army Signal Corps 
during the rapid advance of the Fifth 
Army in Italy, commencing with the 
great Allied offensive on Rome which 
was launched on the night of May 
11. No extension of the Army wire 


| system had been needed in the early 
| part of that month, but from the mo- 
| ment of the break-through, wire con- 


struction grew with phenomenal rapid- 
ity. Construction elements for six 
Signal battalions worked to extend the 
main Army open wire axis and by the 
end of May, the pole line, carrying the 
open wire circuits, had reached a point 
near Terracina, 60 miles from the 
break-through point. One construction 
company was sent to the Anzio Beach- 
head and worked back along Highway 
Seven to meet the anticipated advance 
of the teams pushing north from Ter- 
racina. 

In addition to the main Axis con- 
struction, two open wire circuits were 
constructed to provide for the French 
Corps at Ausonia and two more for a 
lateral to the British Eighth Army. 
Work also was commenced on another 
lateral of two circuits to the Eighth 
Army. 

In June, Signal Corps units of the 
Fifth Army performed even greater 
feats, extending open wire circuits a 
distance of about 140 miles, which was 
without precedent in the Italian cam- 
paign. So rapid was the advance of 
the troops that all available construc- 
tion personnel of four Signal battal- 
ions, augmented by two construction 
companies, worked at top speed at the 
task of providing wire communication. 


Army depots issued, during the 
month of May, three times the amount 
of field and assault wire issued during 
the earlier static period, and in June 
they issued the impressive totals of 
19,500 miles of field wire, 5,000 miles 
of assault wire and 1,500 miles of 
Spiral-4. 

Radio circuits and radio teletype 
service kept pace in performance with 
the open wire circuits, but the pigeon 
service experienced an “encouraging 
difficulty.” May was a big month for 
the pigeoneers, with 28 combat lofts 
out on tactical assignments, operating 
from 15 widely distributed front line 
locations, and with an average of about 
60 messages carried by the birds daily, 
But in June the front advanced so fast 
that it was impossible to settle the lofts 
quickly enough’ so they could serve the 
various command posts before a new 
displacement forward was necessary, 

The pigeons were, however, advanta- 
geously used by the medical corps in 
sending daily reports from forward in- 
stallations back to Army headquarters. 
The same speed of advance which pre- 
vented the settling of the lofts pre- 
vented establishing wire communica- 
tions to all the hospitals. The pigeons 
were highly satisfactory in meeting 
this emergency. 


Vv 
1,000-Year-Old Telephone 


A telephone 1,000 years old was dis- 
covered in the ruins of a Peruvian 
palace. It consists of two gourd necks, 
one end of each covered with hide. A 
cord attached to the hide and pulled 
taut carries the sound of a human 
voice, says a recent bulletin of the 
electrical industry. 





Maine Telephone Association, 
Elmwood Hotel, Waterville, Sep- 
tember 14. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 10, 11 and 12. 


South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Widman, Mitchell, 
October 19. 


Virginia Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Roanoke 
Hotel, Roanoke, October 26 and 
27. 


Alabama Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Jefferson 
Davis, Montgomery, November 13 
and 14. 





COMING TELEPHONE MEETINGS 


Missouri Telephone Association, 
November 21 and 22. City not 
yet decided. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 3 and 
4, 1945. 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 
5 and 6, 1945. 


Spring Executives’ Conference 
of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 10 
and 11, 1945. 


Illinois Telephone Association, 


Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, 


April 19 and 20, 1945. 
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Pp. S. No. 1: Denial of utility service 
to employers for refusing to comply 
with War Manpower Commission 
(WMC) regulations on employment 
practices has been announced by WMC 
officials as part of possible disciplinary 
action for enforcing such compliance. 
Procedural technique under such cir- 
cumstances, however, has not been re- 
vealed (i. e., whether utilities would 
receive cut-off orders direct from WMC, 
or receive government assistance in 
possible court injunction proceedings, 
ete.). Probably nothing definite will be 
forthcoming along this line unless and 
until defiance by some substantial em- 
ployer makes it necessary for WMC to 
invoke this sanction. 

P. S. No. 2: A bill (H. R. 5165) has 
been introduced by Representative 
Wolfenden (Rep., Pennsylvania) to 
amend Section 3466 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, so as to exempt from 
taxation telephone service from mili- 
tary or naval establishments. 


vv 


Bell Refunds Fifteen Cents 
To Soldier in India 


A corporal with an American fighter 
squadron in India received a letter con- 
taining 15 cents from a Bell company 
back in the States. He wrote express- 
ing amazement that “an attempt should 
be made to make a refund of such a 
small amount half-way round the 
world.” 

He added that some of our service 
men in India had not seen American 
coins in more than a year so the dime 
and nickel from the company were 
genuine oddities. 

The corporal mailed several Indian 
coins with his letter, “hoping someone 
will find them as big a novelty as the 
nickel and dime are over here.” 


vv 


Manager Returns Home 

L. H. ANDERSON, manager of the 
McKrae Telephone Co., Inc., Burling- 
ton, Kan., returned recently from To- 
peka (Kan.) where he had been in the 
hospital. 


Vv 


Telephone Arms Face London 

All arms on telephone poles in Eng- 
land face towards London, so you can’t 
get lost, reports a telephone man, now 
with the Signal Corps in England. 
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Have You Made A Survey of Your 
Truck Equipment with the Idea 
of Meeting Your Post-War 


Requirements 
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_—— THE 
“AMERICAN” COACH 


REPLACEMENT PLAN 


. . . described fully in the folder illustrated above, will enable 
you to get delivery of the Utility Bodies needed for servicing 
the many miles of new power and | 

communication lines that will be 

required for the thousands of new 

projects envisioned for the post- 

war period. The American Coach 

Replacement plan was worked out 

and set up after a thorough research 

and analysis of field conditions. 


Write, phone or wire today 
for copy of folder 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES EQUIPMENT FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 





Railroads Continue Research 
On Radiotelephones 

Further steps are being taken by 
railroad companies to provide instan- 
taneous and continuous voice commu- 
nication between moving trains and 
wayside towers by the use of a radio- 
telephone system. (TELEPHONY, March 
11, page 25.) 

On July 27, the Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad demonstrated how high-fre- - 


quency radio, in conjunction with tele- 
phone instruments, can speed the op- 
eration of freight trains within the 
limited radius of a railroad terminal. 
The demonstration marked the first 
time that radio operating at frequen- 
cies above 150 megacycles was used 
in yard control operations in the East. 
Railroad officials believe that two-way 
radio communication between trains 
and dispatchers will eventually expedite 
the daily movements of thousands of 
freight cars in local yards. 

There are still many hurdles to over- 
come, however. As Roy B. White, pres- 
ident of the B&O, put it, “There is 
no worse place in the world to set up 
radios than on the standard passenger 
railroad car with its all-steel body, with 
high-tension wires bordering the tracks 
and other interferences.” 


But when it comes to short-range 


operation between a dispatcher’s office 
and a locomotive operating within a 
terminal, B&O engineers believe they 
are over the hump. 


After inspecting the fixed transmit- 
ter on top the B&O Building in down- 
town Baltimore and a remote control 
unit in the dispatcher’s office, visitors 
boarded a two-car train with locomo- 
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CONDENSERS 


SPECIFICATION SHEETS ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN CONDENSER CO. 


4410 No. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


tive and caboose, the latter two 
equipped with mobile transmitter-ze. 
ceiver units. 

As the train left the Camden Street 
Station, the conductor in the cabooge 
received orders from the dispatcher vig 
radio to proceed to a point three miles 
south to pick up 12 freight cars !oaded 
with essential war materials and pre- 
fabricated steel ship section for the 
Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard. 

The conductor, meanwhile, was in 
touch with his engineer up ahead 
through another unit mounted on the 
locomotive. In this way, he was able to 
communicate any changes in orders in- 
stantly and without holding up the 
train. 

Following delivery of the freight 
cars, orders again were received by ra- 
dio to return to the station, then six 
miles away as the crow flies. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad also has 
been taking steps to put into practical 
use a radiotelephone system. It was 
recently announced by that company 
that such a system is to be installed on 
the two main line four-track divisions 
between Pittsburgh and Harrisburg. 

Approximately 300 passenger and 
freight locomotives, 90 freight cabooses 
and six wayside towers along the 245- 
mile track stretch will be equipped with 
the train telephones. The new instal- 
lation will cost one million dollars. The 
system has been in experimental use 
on the Trenton-Phillipsburg branch of 
the road in New Jersey since 1942. 

No change will be made in the rules 
governing the movements of trains 
when the telephone system is used. 
The system will tie in with the most 
modern signaling and safety devices, 
including automatic block signals, it 
was reported. In the New Jersey test, it 
has reduced delays and is expected to 
do the same on the main line. 


Vv 


Barnard Receives Award 
For Services to Navy 

Chester I. Barnard, president of the 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. and 
national president of the USO, has 
been given an award by the Navy for 
his services as senior civilian member 
of the Manpower Survey Committee of 
the Third Naval District. The award 
was made by Rear Adm. William R. 
Munroe, commandant of the district. 

In presenting the award, which is 4 
scroll and a lapel pin, Admiral Munroe 
expressed appreciation of the commit- 
tee’s work, which he said has released 
a large number of enlisted men and 
officers for sea duty. 

Mr. Barnard organized 15 subcom- 
mittees to handle manpower problems 
throughout the area. 
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Public Will Pay 
For Good Service 


(Concluded from page 17) 





shown their willingness to cooperate by 
calling the Riceville central office as 
goon as the information is received and 
confirmed by their news department. 


“Regardless of the hour, either day 


or night, the entire town will be aroused | 


by 12 minute men who have already 


agreed to ring the church bells and also | 


the school bells, and of course the fire 


whistle will show its appreciation for | 


a job well done. 


“Mr. Pearce says the farmers will not 
be forgotten as the operator will im- 
mediately put out a general ring on all 
the farm lines to the effect that Ger- 
many has surrendered and to tune your 
radio to WMT for full details. 


“How soon this may take place, none 
of us knows, but it surely will be most 
welcome news at any hour of the day 
or night. 


“This is perhaps an original idea as | 


we know of no other community which 
has made similar plans.” 


Many Independent companies operat- 
ing in smaller communities could adopt 
this novel idea advantageously. 


Many of the smaller companies, hav- 
ing a difficult time making ends meet, 
could very well follow Mr. Pearce’s 
practices in getting their properties in 
better operating and financial condi- 
tion and in building and keeping public 
relations. We feel certain that Mr. 
Pearce will gladly discuss his ideas 
with small company owners or man- 
agers desiring to do so. 


Vv 


Completes 25 Years’ Service 

FRANK KUBAT, area manager for the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Superior, Neb., since 1931, has just 
completed 25 years’ service with that 
organization. He started as a line 
worker, and has served as manager at 
the Shelby (Neb.) and Geneva (Neb.) 
exchanges. 


Vv 


Promoted to Major 


LEONARD B. KEEGIN, who was em- 
ployed by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., Baltimore, Md., before 
entering the service in February, 1941, 
was recently promoted to the rank of 
major at Camp Butner, N. C., where he 
is commanding officer of the 89th Sig- 
nal Company, and signal officer of the 
89th division. 
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TO OTHER 
FITTINGS 


Wiremold PANCAKE Overfloor 
Wiring Systems have been designed 
especially to meet Telephone Company 
requirements for extension wiring. Fit- 
tings are provided for making connec- 
tions to existing underfloor ducts, floor 
boxes or other Wiremold raceway sys- 


tems already installed. Wiremold PAN - 


Showing use of 1542D deep type 
junction box for connection to 
standard floor boxes 


CAKE raceways and fittings are “flat as 
a pancake and strong as a bridge”... . 
trip - proof and unobtrusive. 

Write for Catalog No. 16 and tele- 
phone installation engineering data 
sheets. The Wiremold Company 
Hartford 10, Conn. 
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Au the strength and durability 


inherent in steel are 


Galvanized Steel Strand. Heavy, duc- 

tile, tightly-bonded zinc coatings, ap- 

plied by the famous Crapo Galvaniz- 
ing Process, 
provide lasting 
protection against 
corrosion. 


Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galvanized 
Products near you or 
write direct for fur- 
ther information! 


INDIANA 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE INDIANA 


ELIMINATE NOISE 


with the 
Improved RTC-2 VINCENT 


RARE GAS RELAY 


for harmonic or coded bells 





Dual purpose 
device which 
economically 
improves both 
ringing and 
transmission 
on party lines. 


NO MOVING PARTS. 
Fully Guaranteed. 


Can be installed 
in a minute 


Write for Catalog 39-A describing 
Non-Grounding Rare Gas Arresters 
Terminal Strips » Potheads + Housings 


L.S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


i gnal Circuit Engineers Since 1906 





combined--- | 


with definite economies-—in Crapo | phone Pioneers of America publishes a 


| ceived 
| States and overseas, “‘Miss Tillie Fone” 
| reports. 


Farmers’ Independent 
Incorporates 

Articles of incorporation for the 
Tripp (S. D.) Farmers Telephone Co., 
a non-profit organization capitalized at 
$300, were filed with the South Da- 
kota Secretary of State on August 1. 
The articles said the company is to 
serve the area northeast of Tripp. 

Officers listed were: Richard Brosz, 
president; Walter Konrad, secretary, 
and J. R. Brosz, treasurer. 


Vv 


News Letter Written for 
Employes in Service 

“Miss Tillie Fone” of the Genesee 
Chapter, Rochester, N. Y., of Tele- 


monthly letter of news gathered by 
Rochester telephone company employes 
for all employes who are in the service. 
The letter, usually four pages long, con- 
tains local news, excerpts from letters 
received from others in the service, 
notice of organization changes, etc. 

A self-addressed postal card is en- 
closed with the letter to encourage re- 
cipients to send their latest addresses 
and perhaps some word about them- 
selves. Many answers have been re- 
from boys at camps in the 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


JOHN M. STAHR, comptroller of man- 
ufacture of the Western Electric Co. 
in New York City, died suddenly 
August 15th while on vacation at Lake 
Minnewaska, N. Y. 


Born in Voldum, Denmark, in 1884, 
Mr. Stahr came to the United States 
as a child and, after attending public 
schools, entered Rutgers University 
from which he graduated in 1906 with 
an A.B. degree and was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. Shortly after graduation, 
he joined the Western Electric (Co, 
where he spent his entire business ¢a- 
reer, with the exception of a period 
during the first World War when he 
served as a civilian employe with the 
Signal Corps, in charge of expense 
distribution in connection with aircraft 
contracts. 

Mr. Stahr is survived by his widow 
and three children, James, presently in 
V-12 of the Navy, Robert and Audrey. 


* * 


JAMES RICHARD WRIGHT, 77, for 
many years president of the Arling- 
ton (Ky.) Telephone Co., died August 
7 at Arlington after suffering from a 
stroke which occurred a few days pre- 
viously. He had been in ill health for 
some time. Mr. Wright is survived by 
three daughters. 


Vv 


Did You Know? 

That the public telephone center for 
members of the armed forces, over- 
looking Times Square in New York 
City, averages nearly 500 calls a day, 
most of them long distance? 


* 


That eight telephone inventions are 
listed in the World Almanac’s Digest of 
the 125 major inventions in the United 
States between 1752 and 1937? 





toll” telephone. 


phrase: 


current directory. 


(4) If you 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 28 


(1) The action to be taken must be determined by the management of 
your company. Ordinarily, charges are not billed to a so-called “barred 


(2) By using one of the following phrases or some other suitable 


(A) “Do you know the number?” 

(B) “I am sorry, we cannot complete calls by name,” adding, if nec- 
essary, “Shall I give you Information?” 

(C) “Have you looked in your directory for the number?” This phrase 
can be used, if authorized, if the desired number appears in the 


(D) “Will you refer to the directory, please?” 

(3) Leave a call order as you would in the case of a WH cut-off report 
so that your call order will receive its proper precedence. 
request MX precedence of an intermediate ringdown 
tributary operator, explain, if necessary, that you will hold the circuit 
and that the call takes precedence over regular calls. 

(5) Generally speaking, the operator at the originating office would 
not know that the small office closed at 11 
originating operator should accept the report, “There is no one there by 
the name or company she is calling.” 
refuses to accept the report and asks for a verification, it is her 
responsibility to make another attempt to complete the call. 


o’clock. However, the 


Of course, if the calling party 
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South Dakota Telephone 
Managers Transferred 

John Chulte of Phillip, S. D., became 
manager of the Waubay (S. D.) office 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
August 1, succeeding E. L. Hickman. 

Mr. Hickman, who had been man- 
ager there for the past two years, re- 
ceived a promotion which took him to 
the Arlington (S. D.) office. 


Vv 


Accepts Managerial Position 

L. D. HUMPHREY recently accepted 
the position of district manager at the 
St. John (Kan.) exchange of the 
Western Light & Telephone Co. 


Vv 
Bell Employe Saves Life 


PAUL MORGAN, an employe of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Hinsdale, 
was responsible for saving a man’s life 
on July 26. He was working on a tele- 
phone pole when he heard a crash on 
the highway, and turned to see two 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 
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B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
a Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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trucks overturn. He pulled LEwis 
CARLSON of Peoria, Ill., one of the 
drivers, to safety just before the flames 
enveloped the cab of the truck. 


Vv 


Personnel Changes 

CLAUDE W. HELM, who has been in 
charge of telephone operations at the 
Lincoln Air Base for the Lincoln ( Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., recently 
was named area commercial manager 
at York (Neb.), succeeding GEORGE P. 
DosBson, who resigned July 1. (TELEPH- 
ONY, August 5, page 37.) C. A. 
EGGERSS has succeeded Mr. Helm as 
manager at the air base. 


Vv 


Ursa (Ill.) Independent Sold 

The Urmaoga Telephone Co., Ursa, 
Ill., recently was sold to GLEN BREN- 
NECKE of Davenport, Ia., by Mrs. 
CHARLES BRASEL, who has operated the 
exchange since the death of her hus- 
band three years ago. 


Vv 


Payment Via Long Distance 

A money order intended as payment 
for a Washington, D. C., telephone bill 
recently made a trip to North Africa, 
Italy and then back again before the 
subscriber learned that he had allowed 
it to get caught in the wrapping of a 
package he had sent to a friend over- 
seas. 


Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


*& We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue [all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 


ef our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 

408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

135 Se. Second Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Toll and Long Distance Calls 

Completed toll and long distance 
calls in the United States—Bell Sys- 
tem and Independents combined—are 
running at the rate of about 4,250,000 
daily, or approximately 4 per cent of 
the 106,000,000 telephone conversations 
completed daily. 
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Independent Manager Resigns 

EARL CARPENTER, for 21 years with 
the Glenwood Telephone Co. of Ne- 
braska, lately as manager of its Reeves 
district, has resigned. Mr. Carpenter, 
a former member of the unicameral 
legislature, has also served as a direc- 
tor of the company. 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED: A man to assist wire | 


chief for Independent company in 
North Dakota. Four towns and rural 
communities served. Position to develop 
into wire chief as present employe 
wishes to retire. Write The Home Im- 
provement Company, Crystal, North 
Dakota. 


WANTED: Applications for em- 
ployment by Independent telephone 
company operating in excess of 100,000 
stations in the Central states—experi- 
enced linemen, combination men, in- 
stallers and Central Office maintenance 
men. Must be under 35 years of age, 
draft exempt, education equivalent to 
two years of high school. Must be 
able to pass physical examination. 
Write Box 2090, c/o TELEPHONY. 


TELEPHONE MAN WANTED: 
Experienced repairman and lineman. 
Permanent position. Good salary. Mag- 
neto plant. Furnish full particulars 
of experience. 
Moweaqua, Illinois. 











WANTED: Auditor experienced | in | 
Class A accounting for telephone com- | 
pany of 6,000 stations in Nebraska. | 


Write detailed qualifications and ex- 
perience to Investors Telephone Co., 
Box 151, Newton, Iowa. 





WANTED: Telephone men for our | 


Chicago factory. Steady work now and 


after the war, good wages and work- | 


ing conditions. To rebuild: Telephones, 
Magneto Switchboards, Dial 
boards. 
Supply Co., 
Rog. k. S328. 


1760 Lunt Ave., 





Write P. L. Drew, | 


Switch- | 
Write Telephone Repair & | 
Tel: | 


HELP WANTED 


TELEPHONE MEN WANTED: By 
Class A Company in Middle West. Ex- 
perienced repairmen and linemen. Per- 
manent position with good salaty for 
men who can qualify. Furnish full de- 
tails of experience, draft status, etc. 
Write Box No. 2085, c/o TELEPHONY. 








WANTED: Telephone Accountant— 
qualified to supervise all phases of tele- 
phone accounting for Class A com- 
panies. Give full information as to age, 
experience, draft status, etc. Attach 
small photograph. Write Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 
Tower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED as Manager 
or Superintendent. All around man, 36 
years’ experience in all phases. Avail- 
able on 30 days’ notice. Best of refer- 
ences. Write Box No. 2089 c/o TE- 
LEPHONY. 





WANTED To BUY 


WANTED: Western Electric PBX 
Switchboard. Type 1801 or 551-A, 
equipped with 20 lines, 5 trunks and 5 
cord pairs. State type, condition and 
price. Write Box No. 2091, c/o TE- 
LEPHONY. 
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Booklet Suggests What 
To Look For in a Job 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. dig. 
tributes a booklet to employes in which 
Dorothy, a telephone operator, gives 
the lowdown to Marge, a friend. 

“The main thing is to find work you'll 
like and do well,” advises Dorothy. “No 
matter what the job is, it’s not the 
job for you unless you like it. So, if 
I were you, Marge, I’d look around and 
try to find out what jobs are open in 
town. Then, decide where that smile 
of yours is most appreciated and where 
you'll be happiest. Then go after that 
one. I mean—job. 

“T’ve found that it pays to look at 
a job from as many angles as possible, 
Money? Sure! But that’s just one of 
the angles. Another one’s the surround- 
ings and the kind of people you'll be 
working with—and for. And how they’l] 
likely treat you and whether you'll 
have chances for promotion, and vaca- 
tions with pay. And, of course, you 
want to work for a company that'll 
be here today and tomorrow, too.” 

More and more white collar girls are 
thinking about “here today and to- 
morrow.” The company which recog- 
nizes this stands a better chance of 
finding good employes. 


Vv 


Latest General Patton Tale 
Of Telephone Conversation 

Fresh tales concerning Lieut. Gen. 
George S. Patton, Jr., tank commander, 
are spreading in the wake of his swift 
maneuvers. 

General Eisenhower said on August 
15 that he had talked with General Pat- 
ton by telephone earlier in the week 
and asked him why he didn’t get the 
lead out of his feet. The supreme com- 
mander did not repeat the explosive 
reply that poured from the other end 
of the line. 
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Write for free catalog today. 
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